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A  STORY. 

.  I. 

It  was  not  on  a  first  impulse,  but  after  due  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  I,  George  Dunning,  articled  clerk  in  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Bustler  and  Clark,  solicitors,  decided 
on  retaining  the  bank-note  which  1  found  behind  my 
desk. 

My  first  impulse,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  to  carry 
it  to  one  of  the  firm,  with  an  ex^anation  of  the  way 
in  which  I  had  discovered  it.  For  the  money  was 
certainly  not  mine ;  and  I  hope  I  was  .a  sufficient- 
Ijr  honest  man,  if  a  p)oor  one,  to  scout  the  idea  of 
keeping  what  did  not  belong  to  me.  So,  as  I 
say,  my  first  thought  was  to  carry  it  to  one  of  my 
cluefs  the  earliest  thing  next  morning,  and  to  re¬ 
late  how,  moving  my  desk  in  a  search  adter  a  favor¬ 
ite  pen  which  had  slipped  behind  it  and  the  wall,  I 
had  come  upon  this  Bank  of  England  note  amid  the 
dust  and  scraps  there  accumulated. 

But  second  thoughts  brought  doubt,  and  perhaps 
a  CTain  of  selfishness.  Suppose,  I  argued  to  myself 
(the  rest  of  the  clerks  were  gone  for  the  night :  I 
had  the  office  to  myself,  and  plenty  of  leisure  for 
reflection), — suppose  this  money  does  not  belong  to 
Bustler  and  Clark  more  than  to  myself?  They  have 
only  tenanted  this  office  for  about  two  years,  and  the 
note  is  dustv  enough  to  have  lain  between  the  desk 
and  the  wall  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Then  Bustler 
ud  Clark  took  the  furniture  as  it  stands,  on  moving 
in.  It  is  possible  the  note  may  have  lain  there  all 
the  time.  If  they  had  lost  it,  I  should  surely  have 
heard  something  of  it  All  things  considered,  I  may 
have  a  right  to  keep  the  money  without  forfeiting  my 
claim  to  1)6  considered  an  honest  fellow ;  at  all 
events,  I  shall  acquire  that  right  if  I  convince  my¬ 
self  that  the  note  never  belonged  to  Bustler  and 
Clark.  ® 

Thinking  it  out  thus,  I  again  scrutinized  the  val¬ 
uable  scrap  of  tissue-paper  in  my  hand.  Upon  first 
finding  it,  1  had  thought  it  was  some  such  trash  as 
Tom,  our  office-boy,  was  accustomed  to  purchase  in 
the  street  Tom  was  forever  buying  cheap  pen¬ 
knives  which  would  not  cut ;  cheap  cast-iron  can¬ 
nons  which  burst  with  the  first  discharge.  And  a 
favorite  bargain  of  Tom’s  was  to  spend  a  penny  in 
a  curious  assortment  of  useless  articles,  including 
four  brass  rings,  a  sham  breastpin,  a  counterfeit  sov- 
ereign,  a  printed  puzzle,  a  couple  of  ballads,  and  a 
[jote  for  five  pounds  on  the  “  Bank  of  Elegance.” 
y>^6fore  I  thought  my  treasure  trove  might  be  one 
™  V  P*^*^*®**®  Bank  of  Elegance  notes. 

Vet  it  was  no  sham  paper  money,  mine;  but  a 


veritable  Promise  to  Pay,  signed  on  behalf  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  national  establish¬ 
ment  Number  07,482;  and  for  five  hundred 
pounds. 

^Trembling  with  the  hope  of  so  sudden  an  accession 
to.  fortune,  —  more  wealtn  than  I  had  ever  owned  at 
once,  —  and  with  the  fear  of  losing  it  as  suddenly, 
I  reopened  the  safe  which  it  was  my  duty  to  lock  at 
night,  and  took  out  the  bill-book.  Herein  I  knew 
the  numbers  of  all  bank-notes  were  entered  which 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  firm.  If  Number 
07,482  had  ever  belonged  to  Bustler  and  Clark  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  years,  I  should  find  a  record  of  it  in 
a  special  portion  of  the  bill-book  apportioned  to 
Bank  of  England  notes.  I  ran  my  eye  down  the 
money  columns,  looking  out  for  five  hundred  pounds. 
A  chill  sense  of  disappointment  struck  me  as  I  came 
upon  the  entry  'opposite  a  date  of  some  eighteen 
months  back.  Number  07,482  had  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Bustler  and  Clark.  Moreover,  it  stoM 
recorded  as  having  been  pud  away  to  William 
Vyyide ;  and  there  was  a  marginal  note  attached : 
“  See  letter  of  instruction  from  Theophilus  Lang- 
brace,  Esquire,”  with  number  and  date  quoted. 

Here  was  a  mystery  at  the  outset.  Number 
07,482  had  been  pjud  to  William  Wylde  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  yet  I  held  it  in  my  hand.  I  hunted 
up  the  letter  of  instruction  referred  to,  among  the 
tied-up  correspondence  of  a  couple  of  years  back. 
The  entry  was  correct.  I  found  the  letter  of  The¬ 
ophilus  Langbrace,  one  of  the  firm’s  clients,  author^ 
izing  Messrs.  Bustler  and  Clark  to  pay  William 
Wylde  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  “  in  discharge 
of  all  claims  ”  on  Theophilus  Langbrace,  and  further 
requiring  Messrs.  Bustler  and  Clark  to  obtain 
Wylde’s  receipt  in  full  for  the  amount. 

I  remembered  Wylde  now.  A  shabby  actor,  who 
filled  secondary  parts  at  a  transpontine  theatre,  and 
who  frequented  a  tavern  at  which  our  office-boy  Tom 
was  too  often  seen.  It  was  in  Tom’s  presence  that 
I  had  met  Wylde,  in  whom  I  saw  little  to  admire  or 
even  to  tolerate. 

A  boastipl,  truculent  man  he  seemed  at  the  best, 
much  given  to  gin  and  to  an  inordinate  estimation 
of  his  own  abilities,  which  were  more  patent  to  him¬ 
self  than  to  the  manager.  He  had  married,  as  I 
learnt  fixim  Tom  on  the  first  introduction,  above  his 
station ;  in  fact,  it  was  said  that  his  wife  had  been  a 
lady,  the  daughter  of  our  client  Theophilus  Lang¬ 
brace.  How  Wylde’s  vulgar  manner  and  loud  as¬ 
sertiveness  had  fascinated  her  was  a  mystery  which 
the  poor  lady  would  never  answer  now,  for  she  was 
dead.  It  had  been  an  ill-assorted  union;  and 
Wylde,  who  had  received  some  assistance  from  his 


father-in-law  during  his  wife’s  lifetime,  fell  into 
worse  wajre  after  her  death,  and  grew  more  drunken, 
more  disnpated,  and  more  arrogant. 

This,  then,  was  the  person  for  whom  the  note  for 
five  hundred  pounds  had  evidently  been  intended, 
and  who  appeared  in  our  books  as  having  received 
Number  07,482.  That  he  had  never  come  into  pos-  , 
session  of  his  due,  the  obvious  gift  of  his  father-in- 
law,  was  proved  by  the  note  in  my  possession.  The 
mj-stery  was  not  to  be  cleared  up  that  night,  it  was 
certain ;  so  I  determined  to  wait  till  next  day,  and 
question  old  Graham. 

II. 

Old  Graham  was  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  Bust¬ 
ler  and  Clark,  a  fellow-worker  of  mine,  with  whom 
we  younger  fellows  held  little  communion.  He  was 
a  shy,  bttle,  broken-down,  prematurely  old  man, 
whose  retiring  habits  and  general  timorousness  left 
nothing  in  common  between  him  and  the  rest,  and 
who  made  few  acquaintances.  The  younger  men 
spoke  of  old  Graham  with  a  half-pitying,  half-con¬ 
temptuous  tone,  as  one  whose  ways  of  bfe  did  not 
consort  with  the  ardent  spirits  who  enjoyed  existence 
on  eighty  pounds  a  year.  I  believe  1  understood  the 
old  man  b«t  of  all  my  colleagues.  We  were  good 
friends,  for  beneath  that  shy  and  shambling  exterior 
he  possessed  a  kind  heart,  and  he  had  a  treasure  in 
his  home  of  which  the  follicking  young  bloods  at 
Bustler  and  Clark’s  never  dreamt.  I  alone  could 
estimate  that  treasure.  I  alone  was  a  welcome 
guest  in  the  modest  ground-flour  at  Kennington,  and 
knew  how  much  beauty  and  gentle  worth  were  rep¬ 
resented  in  Kate  Graham.  My  intimacy  with  her 
father  had  taught  me  this,  and  the  knowledge  soon 
brought  a  warmer  feeling.  Seeing  how  dear  she 
was  to  him,  I  had  come  to  hope  for  a  time  when  I 
should  supplant  him  in  her  care  and  love.  1  knew 
that  I  was  welcome  in  the  household  (it  consisted 
but  of  himself  and  her),  and  I  left  the  rest  to  time 
and  constancy.  As  matters  stood,  I  was  too  poor  to 
marry,  until  the  discovery  of  the  fivc-hundred-pound 
note  wakened  a  hope  which  I  determined  should  only 
be  realized  according  to  the  dictates  of  strict  hon¬ 
esty.  I, 

At  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  after  the  discovery, 
old  Graham  appeared  at  his  desk,  punctual  as  Saint 
Paul’s.  I  entered  into  a  careless  conversation,  and 
at  last  broached  the  subject  of  the  payment  to  Wylde. 

“  You  have  been  in  the  office  a  long  time,  Mr. 
Graham,”  I  said ;  “  do  you  happen  to  remember  a 
man  who  used  to  come  about  here  named,  if  I  re¬ 
member  right,  AVylde,  —  William  Wylde  ?  ” 

He  turned  a  cadaverous  color,  ami  his  fingers 
wandered  lumlessly  to  his  scanty  gray  hair. 

“  What  —  what  do  you  know  about  Wylde  ?  ” 
he  asked  in  his  timid  manner. 

“  I  ?  O,  very  little.  I  know  he  Is  an  actor,  that’s 
all.  He  used  to  get  money  pahl  him  on  behalf  of 
one  of  our  clients,  did  he  not  ?  ”  I  answered  care¬ 
lessly. 

“I  —  I  don’t  know ;  it  is  not  my  department.  I 
don’t  pay  money.  I  never  heard  c(  him,"  said  Gra¬ 
ham,  nervously. 

“  No,  I  suppose  not.  Perhaps  Mr.  Murdon  will 
know,”  I  rephed.  , 

Mr.  Murdon  was  our  cashier.  The  old  man  grew 
more  agitated  than  before. 

“  You  had  better  not  ask  him,”  he  returned,  has¬ 
tily.  Mr.  Murdon  does  not  like  to  be  troubled 
with  such  —  with  these  aimless  questions.  What 
business  is  it  of  yours  ?  ” 


“  0,  none ;  I  merely  asked.  Then  he  did  get  the 
money  ?  ”  I  pursued,  pointedly. 

“  Yes,  yes,  of  course,  —  at  least,  I  don’t  know  •  1 
never  heard  of  him ;  it  is  not  my  department.  Go 
to  your  desk.” 

It  was  evident  he  did  know,  but  would  not  telL 
Under  his  nervous  shambling  manner  that  fact  wss 
apparent.  Equally  apparent  was  it  that  nothing 
could  be  got  out  ot  him  further  than  what  he  hw 
unconsciously  disclosed.  I  bothered  him  no  more, 
but  went  on  with  my  daily  work,  and  towards  even¬ 
ing,  when  the  office  was  closing,  I  approached  him 
again. 

“  Are  you  going  straight  home,  Mr.  Graham  ?  ”  1 
asked. 

“  Yes,  George,  yes ;  I  am  going  home.” 

“  If  you  have  no  objection,  I  will  walk  that  wav 
with  you.” 

“  Certainly ;  I  —  I  shall  be  glad.  Of  conise, 
George.  Come  with  me  by  all  means.” 

We  walked  towards  old  Graham’s  house  at  Ken¬ 
nington,  discoursing  on  different  topics.  I  was  care¬ 
ful  not  to  alarm  him  with  too  hasty  a  reference  to 
tiie  subject  of  the  morning,  for  I  knew  his  natnie, 
and  how  liable  he  was  to  take  fright,  and  how  reti¬ 
cent  he  could  be  if  sharply  questioned.  Besides,  I 
did  not  care  to  offend  him.  The  regard  of  his 
daughter  was  too  valuable  for  that. 

She  met  us  at  the  door,  with  a  kiss  for  her  father 
and  a  warm  smile  for  me.  What  a  bright-eyed,  glad- 
hearted,  round  little  divinity  she  was  !  With  such  i 
light  in  my  home  I  would  not  have  envied  old  Bust¬ 
ler  himself,  with  a  wife  in  May  Fair  of  many  ponnds 
avoirdupois,  and  thi«e  stately  daughters  who  might 
have  sat  sentries  at  the  Horse  Gus^s.  And  when 
she  brought  us  into  a  trimiy  ordered  parlor,  which 
her  taste  had  rendered  attractive  beyond  the  land¬ 
lady’s  rosiest  dreams  of  luxury,  and  presided  over  i 
pleasant  arrangement  of  the  cups  and  saucers  and 
water-cresses,  a  very  Hebe  or  the  tea-board,  1 
thought  wistfully  of  Wylde’s  bank-note  in  mj 
pocket,  and  of  all  the  comfort  it  could  purchase  to 
lay  at  mj’  darling’s  feet. 

After  tea  her  father  left  us  for  a  moment  together. 
It  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost,  if  I  would  lean 
whether  she  knew  anything  of  what  was  evidently 
within  old  Graham’s  knowledge,  and  what  he  woold 
not  disclose. 

I  drew  my  chair  close  to  hers.  “  Kate,”  I  began, 

“  I  want  to  ask  you  something  in  confidence.” 

She  moved  back  hastily.  “  I  am  afraid,  George, 
we  must  n't  have  any  confidences,  —  at  least,  if  they 
are  very  particular.” 

“  Why,  Kate,  dear  ?  ”  I  asked  in  some  astooiih- 
ment  “  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  O,  don’t  call  me  that,”  she  cried  in  a  distresied 
way  ;  “  there  must  be  no  more  of  that  between  yon 
and  me.” 

“  But  Kate  !  Are  we  not  good  friends  ?  ” 

“  0  yes,  yes ;  but  friends  only.  Don’t  look  un¬ 
happy  ;  I  did  n’t  mean  to  wound  you :  but  indeed, 
indeed,  you  must  be  guarded,  for  your  own  sake  nnd 
mine,  in  the  feeling  with  which  you  regard  me.” 

“  Guarded  !  Good  heavens,  why  ?  ” 

“  Because,”  answered  Kate,  with  a  sob  which  she 
strove  hard  to  stifle,  —  “  because  I  am  going  to  h 
married.”  | 

In  the  suddenness  with  which  the  blow  fell  ujxiFjj 
me  I  did  not  notice  that  the  door  had  opened,  a^- 1 
that  a  tall,  sallow-faced  man  stood  contemplating  u  | 
A  harsh,  sneering  voice  woke  me  from  my  misery,  j 
“  It  is  well  you  have  made  the  announcement  t-j 
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our  young  firiend  here,”  said  the  new-comer  sarcas¬ 
tically  ;  “  It  is  well  that  he  and  all  such  interlopers 
should  know  they  are  trespassing  upon  private  pre- 
terves  when  they  make  free  with  my  property.” 

I  started  up  in  undisguised  trepidation.  “  Your 
property,  Mr.  Murdon  1  ”  I  cried.  “  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  are  going  to  —  that  you  have  the 
right  to  say  this  ?  ” 

1  had  never  liked  our  sallow-faced  cashier :  at  that 
moment  1  positively  hated  him.  He  was  a  tall,  cor¬ 
pulent  man  of  five-and-thirty,  with  a  yellow  skin  and 

ellow  whiskers,  which  would  not  grow  on  his  cheeks, 

ut  wandered  aimlessly  down  his  long  neck,  and 
ended  somewhere  out  of  sight  He  had  an  execra¬ 
ble  taste  in  dress,  for  he  wore  pale  yellow  shirt-col¬ 
lars,  which  matched  villanously  with  his  hair  and  face, 
and  a  green  scarf.  His  short  coatee  and  baggy 
trousers  hung  from,  rather  than  clothed,  his  ungainly 
stoutness.  He  had  a  halt  when  he  walked.  His 
features  might  have  been  handsome  but  for  a  sneer 
which  always  played  on  them  when  he  spoke,  and 
a  look  of  unhappiness  which  sat  on  them  when  he 
was  silent.  Evidently  an  ill-natured  man,  whose 
temper  tormented  himself  as  much  as  it  annoyed 
others. 

“  I  don’t  know  about  the  right,  my  young  friend,” 
stud  Mr.  Murdon,  grimly,  “  but  I  have  the  power, 
which  is  quite  sufficient  for  your  book.  Tell  this 
fellow  the  same,  Kate,  and  let  him  go.” 

She  was  too  deeply  agitated  to  confirm  his  inso¬ 
lent  words,  as  I  looked  at  her  with  a  heavy  heart. 
The  cashier  swung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  admired 
the  big  check  pattern  on  his  legs.  “  Well,”  he 
asked  suddenly,  “  why  don’t  you  go  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  recognize  your  right,  sir,  to  demand  it. 
You  are  not  yet  the  master  in  this  house.  If  Miss 
Graham  here  wishes  —  ” 

“  No,  no,  George,”  she  cried  tearfully  ;  and  added, 
in  an  undertone,  “  don’t  leave  me  with  him.” 

She  did  not  love  him  then.  There  was  some 
chilly  comfort  in  that.  I  smiled  and  sat  down. 

“Egad,  if  you  don’t  make  a  clearing,  I  ’ll  let  you 
see  whether  1  ’m  master  or  not,”  exclaimed  Murdon, 
his  evil  face  darkening.  At  that  moment  old  Gra¬ 
ham  re-entered  the  room. 

“  0,  you  ’re  here  at  last,  —  are  you  ?  ”  cried  Mur¬ 
don.  “  What  do  you  mean  by  letting  a  parcel  of 
puppies  overrun  the  house,  and  poison  the  ear  of 
your  daughter,  eh  ?  ” 

The  nervous  old  man  trembled.  “  I  didn’t  — 
didn’t  mean  —  you  know  George  Dunning,  sir.” 

“Know  George  Dunning!”  Murdon  answered 
with  a  sneer.  “  Yes,  I  do  know  George  Dunning. 

I  know  he  is  not  an  associate  I  should  choose  for  my 
wife.” 

The  coarseness  of  his  manner,  even  more  than  the 
insolence  of  his  words,  stung  Kate  in  t^>e  midst  of 
her  agitation. 

“lam  not  your  wife  yet,  Mr.  Murdon,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  and  never  will  be  if  this  tone  continues. 
You  are  harsh,  cruel,  impertinent;  you  have  not 
the  light  to  treat  me  so,  and  I  toon't  be  so  treated  ! 
Don’t  speak  to  me,  father  ;  I  would  do  anything  for 
you,  —  make  any  sacrifice,  but  I  cannot  forego  all 
*elf-resp  ect.  When  he  looks  and  talks  thus,  1  de¬ 
spise  him.” 

Her  magnificent  scorn  lighted  upher  fime  with  a 
beauty  I  had  never  seen  before,  big  bully  be- 
^  her  was  cowed  for  a  moment,  and  then  rose 
from  his  chair  in  suppressed  rage. 

“  0,  very  good,”  he  said  between  his  teeth ;  “  I  ’ll 
leave  you  to  entertain  your  friends  here  with  your 


fine  tragedy  airs.  As  for  you,  Mr.  Graham,”  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  trembling  old  man,  “  we  can  settle  this 
matter  between  us  quietly.  You  know  where  to 
find  me.  My  lodging  are  in  Wylde  Street,  Num¬ 
ber  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-two. 
The  same  as  before :  I  never  move." 

The  words,  spoken  with  significant  emphasis, 
struck  us  like  a  knell.  On  me  ^ey  fell  with  start¬ 
ling  effect,  coming  after  the  discovery  of  the  last 
night.  What  could  they  mean?  Before  1  could 
recover,  he  was  gone. 

“  O  Kate,  Kate,  Kate,”  cried  her  father,  ‘^ou 
have  ruined  me  I  O  deary,  deary  me  I  WKat 
have  you  done  ?  how  could  you  ?  ”  and  he  shambled 
out  after  Murdon  in  manifest  trepidation.  ‘ 

I  heard  him  overtake  the  casmer  in  the  passage, 
and  I  distinguished  Murdon’s  angry  voice.  1  turned 
to  Kate,  who  was  pale  and  weeping.  '' 

“  Kate,  what  does  all  this  signify  ?  Why  are  yon 
oing  to  marry  that  man  ?  What  does  he  mean  by 
is  reference  to  Wylde  and  seven  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-two  ?  ” 

“  Hush,  hush,  George,  —  never  say  those  words. 
O,  listen  !  are  they  quarrelling  ?  ” 

I  stole  to  the  door  and  listened.  They  were 
speaking  under  their  voices,  but  their  excitement 
made  some  of  the  words  audible.  I  heard  the  old 
man  murmur,  “  Aa  heaven  bears  witness  above  us, 
I  never  stole  the  money.” 

“  I  know  nothing  about  that,”  replied  the  cashier’s 
scoffing  voice.  “lonly  know  it  never  reached  its 
destination,  and  I  know  the  worth  of  the  receipt  1 
hold.” 

“  And  you  swear  to  give  it  me  back  ?  ” 

“  On  the  day  when  you  fulfil  your  part  of  the 
bargain.” 

I  closed  the  door  softly,  and  returned  to  Kate. 
“Tell  me  one  thing,  Kate.  This  Wylde — this 
money — ” 

“  If  you  love  me,  George,”  she  cried  in  terror, 
“never  speak  of  Wylde  or  of  money.  You  do  not 
know  the  danger  you  might  bring  down  on  my  fath¬ 
er’s  head  and  mine.” 

“  AVell,  I  will  not  speak  of  it,”  I  answered,  calmly ; 
“  but  tell  me  something  else.  You  do  not  love  the 
man  who  has  left  us  ?  ” 

“  Love  him  !  ” 

“  And  yet  you  are  about  to  marry  him  ?  ” 

“  I  must.  I  cannot  help  myself.  You  do  not 
know.” 

“  Kate,  —  dearest  Kate  !  If  this  danger  were  re¬ 
moved;  if  this  man’s  spite  —  for  it  is  spite  which 
animates  him,  not  love  —  were  nullified ;  if  he  could 
work  neither  you  nor  your  father  any  harm  ;  would 
you,  —  could  you  be  brought  to  love  somebody 
else  ?  ” 

She  sobbed,  but  did  not  reply.  I  took  her  yield¬ 
ing  hand  in  mine ;  I  kissed  away  her  tears ;  and  her 
father,  returning,  found  us  thus,  and  broke  into  a 
passionate  exclamation. 

She  glided  to  his  side,  hung  over  him,  smoothed 
his  gray  h£ur,  and  murmured  she  would  do  anything 
in  the  world  for  his  sake.  F ather  and  daughter  wept 
tcgethei.  It  was  no, scene  for  an  on-looker,  and  with¬ 
out  a  farewell  I  stole  out  into  the  night  air  to  cool 
my  brain  and  to  think. 

III. 

Tlie  sharp  evening  air  and  a  brisk  walk  home¬ 
ward  stimulated  reflection  ;  and  I  b^an  to  go  over 
the  scene  I  had  just  witnessed,  and  to  decide  upon 
my  next  action.  Events  had  conspired  to  elucidate 
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the  mystery  of  Number  07,482,  but  much  remained 
yet  unrevealed.  That  Wylde  had  never  received  the 
note  or  any  equivalent  for  it,  was  pretty  certain  from 
the  first  That  old  Graham  was  cognizant  of  some 
fraud  which  had  kept  Wylde  out  of  the  money  — 
and  perhaps  had  originated  the  fraud  —  was  evident 
from  his  manner,  and  from  the  hold  which  Murdon 
possessed  over  him.  The  riddle  that  remained  was, 
to  what  extent  was  Graham  implicated  ?  He  had  not 
stolen  the  money,  for  it  lav  in  my  pocket.  He  could 
not  have  hidden  it  in  a  place  where  it  was  so  likely 
to  be  found  and  to  betray  him.  Then,  again,  Mur¬ 
don  had  spoken  of  a  receipt,  which  old  Graham  had 
seemed  anxious  to  regain,  and  the  delivery  of  which 
was  to  be -made  contingent  on  Murdon’s  marrying 
Kate.  That  receipt  was  evidently  irregular,  and  its 
irregularity  in  some  fashion  compromised  the  old 
clerk.  So  long  as  it  remained  in  Murdon's  posses¬ 
sion,  the  cashier  held  an  engine  by  which  he  could 
force  the  feeble  old  man  into  compliance  with  his 
wishes. 

The  next  question  was,  how  could  I  exonerate 
Graham  and  release  Kate  ?  By  disclosing  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  I  had  found  the  bank-note,  Graham 
would  be  cleared  of  the  suspicion  of  robbery,  which 
suspicion,  however,  was  known  only  to  the  cashier. 
An  expose  would  certainly  not  benefit  Graham  with 
the  finn,  who  were  ignorant  of  any  irregularity,  and 
believed  the  money  paid.  And  my  handing  over 
the  note  would  not  clear  the  difficulty  of  the  receipt ; 
it  would,  on  the  contrary,  provoke  an  investigation 
which  might  be  awkward  for  Graham,  if,  as  1  was 
forced  to  imagine,  he  had  foiged  the  receipt  Truly 
the  obstacle  in  this  direction  was  hard  to  surmount 

Walking  briskly  and  thinking  deeply,  I  came  upon 
a  dingy  public-house,  which  I  remembered  as  the 
haunt  of  Wylde,  the  place  where  I  had  seen  him  in 
company  with  Tom.  I  determined  to  satisfy  my¬ 
self  fully  on  a  point  upon  which  I  felt  morally  con¬ 
vinced  already,  —  namely,  that  Wylde  had  never 
received  the  money  intended  for  him  by  Theophilus 
Langbrace,  Esquire,  our  client.  With  this  view  I 
entered  the  Four-in-Hand,  by  which  name  the  house 
of  call  for  actors  was  known.  ^ 

Making  my  way  into  the  bar-parlor,  I  recognized 
through  a  haze  of  tobacco-smoke  my  roistering 
friend  Tom,  engaged  in  what  he  was  wont  to  term 
cultivating  the  Muses,  —  in  other  words,  keeping  up 
a  smoking  and  drinking  intercourse  with  half  a  doz¬ 
en  very  ^ady  “  utility  "  actors. 

That  ardent  young  gentleman  hailed  me  boister¬ 
ously. 

“  Hallo,  George,  my  pippin !  Come  to  see  life, 
eh  ?  Sit  down,  and  have  a  spider.” 

Declining  the  entomological  beverage  referred  to, 
I  contented  myself  with  ordering  a  less  elaborate 
liquid,  and  asked  Tom  if  he  had  seen  his  friend 
Wylde. 

“What,  Guglielmo?^  answered  Tom.  “He’ll 
be  here  presently  ;  he ’s  on  in  the  second  piece  to¬ 
night  as  a  Gory  Ruffian.  He  gets  murdered  in  the 
fourth  act,  and  will  probably  drop  in  then.” 

In  about  an  hour’s  time  he  appeared,  not  so  drunk 
as  usual,  for  the  night  was  comparatively  early,  — 
hardly  eleven  o’clock.^  He  had  only  taken  sufficient 
to  produce  the  first  of  many  stages  of  intoxication 
through  which  that  accomplished  artist  was  nightly 
wont  to  pass.  In  bis  first  stage  he  was  jubilant  and 
loquacious. 

On  recognizing  us,  Mr.  William  Wylde  struck  a 
dignified  attitude,  and  burst  into  quotation,  after 
the  manner  of  his  tribe.  Eying  me  sternly,  and 


then  lifting  his  eyebrows  up  to  his  hair,  he  asked 
dramatically,  — 

“  Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  ?  ” 

“  From  both,  my  lord ;  Bellario  greets  your 
grace,”  answered  that  imp  Tom,  readily. 

Mr.  Wylde  smiled  lonily,  and  closed  his  eyes. 
“Which?”  he  inquired,  “which  is  the  merchant 
here,  and  which  the  Jew  ?  ” 

I  modestly  replied  that  for  myself  I  inclined  to 
mercantile  pursuits  in  preference.  Mr.  Wylde  waved 
his  hand. 

“  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful.”  Whereupon 
he  took  a  seat,  and  ordered  refreshment. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  by  what  degrees  Mr. 
Wylde  attained  his  ulterior  condition  of  intoxication, 
how  he  passed  from  the  jubilant  to  the  noisy  stage, 
thence  to  the  desponding  stage,  thence  to  the  fierce¬ 
ly  morose  stage.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  kept  him 
well  supplied  with  his  favorite  refreshment,  and  ve 
grew  confidential. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,  my  boy,”  said  Mr.  Wylde, 
when  he  had  reached  the  dept^  of  melancholy ;  “  if 
ever  you  think  of  embracing  our  profession,  think 
well.  Think  twice.  It ’s  a  sickening  life.  Genius 
may  starve  in  it.  Gin  —  gin — I  mean  genius,  is 
not  patronized  as  it  should  be.  Look  at  me.  What 
keeps  me  down  ?  I ’ve  had  experience  enough ;  1 
know  my  business ;  there 's  not  another  man  in  the 
company  that  can  beat  me  at  versatility.  I’ve 
played  Jeremy  Diddler,  Romeo,  and  Long  Tom 
Coffin  in  one  bill.  I’m  not  a  fool.  What,  then, 
keeps  me  back  ?  I  ’ll  tell  you.  It ’s  combinations. 

It ’s  professional  jealousy.  It ’s  cliques.  That ’s  what 
it  is,  my  boy.” 

“  Yet  you  have  done  well  in  your  time,”  I  urged. 

“  For  example,  you  married  well  ?  ” 

Mr.  Wylde  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

“  I  married,  sir,  a  lady  of  family.  She  was  not 
clever,  but  I  waived  that.  She  brightened  my  home  : 
for  a  spell ;  but  she  is  gone.  After  life’s  fitful  fever  : 
she  sleep  well.”  j 

“  Ana  your  wife’s  family  —  ”  j 

“  My  wife’s  family,  sir,’*  broke  out  Wylde,  wrath-  j 
fully,  “  are  not  to  be  mentioned  by  friends  of  mine. 

A  set  of  curmudgeons,  —  an  ungrateful  brood.  Wbj,  | 
they  are  base,  common,  and  popular.”  || 

“  Did  they  never  recognize  your  abilities  ?  ”  ‘ 

“Never.  A  set  of  arrogant,  stuck-up,  conceited  j| 
—  but  there.  Pah !  ”  j 

“  It ’s  said,”  I  remarked  confidentially,  —  “  it  ’a  said  j 
in  legal  circles  (you  know  how  rumors  get  about  j 
among  us  lawyers)  that  after  your  wife’s  death  her  j 
father  came  down  with  something  solid.”  i 

“  It ’s  a  lie,  then,”  returned  Mr.  Wylde,  concise-  | 

•y-  .  .  •  .  ' 

“  Did  you  ever  get  a  remittance  from  him,  —  ; 
about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago  ?  ”  ! 

“  Remittance,  egad  1  I ’d  like  to  see  the  old  screw 
come  down  with  a  postage-stamp.  It  was  n’t  for  the 
want  of  asking,  though.  By  Jupiter,  I  tried  all  1  | 
knew,  but  the  old  flint  was  not  to  be  come  over.” 

“  Then  the  rumor  about  your  getting  five  hundred 
pounds  was  false  ?  ”  i 

“False  as  —  ” 

“  I  thought  so,”  was  my  reply ;  “  I  never  gave  it 
any  credenee  myself.  Good-night,  Wylde.  I  tlunk 
you ’ve  been  badly  used ;  but  never  mind,  your  p- 
culiar  talents  will  find  their  due  yet” 

The  eminent  gentleman  had  a  further  stage  which 
I  did  not  wish  to  await,  —  that  of  blasphemy.  I 
bade  him  farewell,  and  went  my  way,  thoroughly 
convineed  of  what  I  had  guessed  all  along,  that  he 
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had  never  received  the  money’s  worth  of  Number 
07,482. 

!  Next  morning  I  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  Kate, 
i  praying  her  to  meet  me  in  a  quiet  City  square  at 
one  o’clock ;  telling  her  briefly  that  I  had  a  way  by 
which  I  could  probably  benefit  her  father  and  her¬ 
self,  and  on  which  I  wished  to  confer  with  her.  'This 
'  letter  I  despatched  by  hand.  In  the  office  I  took  no 
I  notice  of  either  Murdon  or  Graham,  but  went  about 
I  my  duties  quietly.  On  their  parts  they  were  equally 
I  reserved,  and  nothing  of  importance  transpired  un¬ 
til  dinner-time.  Then  I  slipped  out,  and  went  to 
'  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  meet  Kate. 

I  found  her  waiting  for  me,  troubled  but  possessed. 

'  We  took  a  turn  round  the  square,  and  I  besought 
her,  in  as  few  and  forcible  words  as  I  could  com¬ 
mand,  to  tell  me  the  story  of  her  father’s  implication 
with  the  bank-note  business,  and  the  extent  to 
which  he  was  committed  to  Murdon.  I  told  her  that 
I  bad  the  means  of  freeing  him  from  any  pecuniary 
liability  under  which  he  had  fallen ;  but,  before  put¬ 
ting  into  operation  the  means  at  my  command,  I 
most  know  how  he  stood,  and  what  was  the  danger 
threatening  him.  I  urged  that  my  love  for  her  gave 
me  the  right  to  ask  this,  and  that  the  same  love  was 
the  guaranty  that  I  would  only  use  the  knowledge 
for  her  father’s  good. 

After  some  hesitation,  and  exacting  many  prom¬ 
ises,  she  told  me  with  such  reluctance  as  was  natural 
to  a  pure  and  loving  girl  forced  to  acknowledge  a 
father’s  guilt.  The  story  dated  eighteen  months 
back,  from  the  day  on  which  the  letter  of  instruction 
had  arrived  from.'Theophilus  Langbrace,  Esquire, 
authorizing  Messrs.  Bustler  and  Clark  to  pay  Wylde 
fire  hundred  pounds.  On  that  day  it  was  a  national 
festivity,  and  the  office  was  to  be  closed  early. 
‘Murdon,  the  cashier,  wishing  to  get  away  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  engagement,  had  handed  a  bank-note  for  five 
hundred  pounds  to  the  oldest  clerk,  Graham,  with  a 
memorandum  of  Wylde’s  address,  and  directions  to 
pay  the  money  to  him  personally,  and  obtain  his 
receipt  for  it  on  a  printed  form  which  the  firm  kept 
for  payments  generally  ;  the  words  being  added  in 
writing,  “in  discharge  of  all  claims.”  This  bank¬ 
note  had  lain  on  Graham’s  desk  until  the  clerks  were 
preparing  to  leave  the  office.  The  old  clerk  had  just 
recovered  from  a  nervous  attack  to  which  he  was 
subject,  and  which,  as  Kate  said,  was  wont  to  impair 
his  memory.  The  bustle  of  preparing  for  the  half 
holiday,  superadded  to  the  feebleness  of  his  mental 
powers  consequent  on  this  illness,  had  caused  him  ut¬ 
terly  to  forget  his  commission.  The  bank-note  had 
been  tossed  aside,  and  had  apparently  fallen  into 
the  waste-paper  basket  close  to  his  desk.  At  three 
o’clock  the  gas  was  turned  off  (there  had  been  a 
dense  fog  all  day  in  the  City,  necessitating  lights)  ; 
and  the  clerks  emerged  in  high  spirits  at  their 
release,  Graham  accompanying  the  rest  On  the 
stairs  one  of  them  asked  for  a  light  for  his  pipe ;  but 
nobody  had  matches.  Old  Griuiam  good-naturedly 
I  volunteered  to  go  back  and  get  a  bit  of  paper,  so 
that  the  clerk  could  light  his  pipe  at  a  gas-burner 
on  the  staircase  lower  down  ;  and,  making  his  way 
back  into  the  office,  he  found  in  the  yellow  obscurity 
the  waste-paper  basket,  and  twisted  into  a  pipe-light 
the  first  bit  of  tissue  paper  that  came  to  hand. 

_  The  clerk  lit  his  pipe,  and  playfully  thrust  the  ex¬ 
tinguished  bit  of  paper  into  Graham’s  face.  The 
old  clerk  received  it  in  his  hand,  unconsciously  re¬ 
tained  it,  walked  a  few  yards  homewanl  still  holding 
•b  and  then,  wondering  what  he  was  carrying, 
opened  out  the  folds.  To  his  dismay,  he  found  in 

t  — _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


the  charred  fragment  of  tissue-paper  a  comer  of  the 
bank-note  which  he  now  remembered  he  ought  to 
have  paid  away  to  William  Wylde  ! 

The  shock  of  the  discovery  paralyzed  him,  and 
when  sense  returned  he  saw  himself  in  imagination  a 
ruined  man,  discharged  from  his  situation  if  not  prose¬ 
cuted  by  his  employers,  and  turned  with  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Kate  into  the  streets  for  the  trifle  of  rent  lie 
owed.  He  had  always  been  a  nervous  man,  a  moral 
coward;  and  his  fear  of  consequences  made  him 
blindly  accept  the  one  dangerous  loop-hole  of  escape 
offered  to  him.  He  had  not  the  courage  to  confess 
his  negligence,  and  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
firm ;  he  took  a  fatal  step,  and  from  carelessness 
passed  into  crime.  After  much  bewildered  cogita¬ 
tion  with  himself  (for  Kate  knew  nothing  of  his  mis¬ 
fortune  till  long  after),  he  decided  upon  pretending 
to  have  paid  the  money  to  William  Wylde,  and 
producing  a  fictitious  receipt  from  that  worthy. 

But  forgery  belongs  to  the  fine  arts,  and  old  Gra¬ 
ham  was  a  sad  blunderer,  being  only  a  novice  in  the 
accomplishment.  Perhaps  it  was  this  inexperience 
which  betrayed  him,  —  perhaps  Murdon  discovered 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  from  subsequent  applica¬ 
tion  for  money  made  by  Wylde.  At  all  event^  the 
wretched  old  man  was  soon  found  out,  and  the 
cashier’s  sharp  questioning  wrung  the  truth  out  of 
him.  'The  knowledge  Murdon  kept  for  his  own  use. 
Affecting  to  discredit  the  story  of  the  accidental  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  note,  he  persisted  in  regarding  Graham 
as  a  thief  as  well  as  a  forger.  Thus  playing  on  his 
terror  and  misery,  and  intensifying  the  self-re¬ 
proaches  of  the  old  clerk  with  the  cruellest  sarcasm, 
he  brought  him  into  a  state  of  abjectness  which  left 
the  miserable  man  an  easy  prey  in  his  hands.  Then 
Murdon  struck  a  keen  and  bitter  bargain.  He 
would  keep  the  defalcation  a  secret  from  the  firm 
on  one  condition.  The  condition  was  the  possession 
of  Kate. 

How  soon  the  bargain  was  ratified  by  the  unhappy 
girl  herself,  I  had  to  supply  out  of  my  own  knowl¬ 
edge,  for  here  her  story  Woke  down  in  utter  grief ; 
but  I  knew  her  gentle,  winning  ways,  her  absorbing 
love  for  her  father,  and  her  seu-sacriWe  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  where  he  was  concerned.  I  could  understand 
the  sharpness  of  the  struggle  before  she  yielded. 
Not  until  her  father  had  told  her  how  fully  he  was 
compromised  did  she  consent  to  part  with  her  own 
happiness  in  order  to  save  him  from  a  felon’s  doom. 
Then  she  gave  up  all  hope  in  a  fair  future,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  man  she  hated,  her  father’s  enemy  and 
tyrant,  as  her  promised  husband. 

Here  her  pitiful  tale  ended.  How  was  I  to  com¬ 
fort  her  ?  I  could  not  tell  her  that  the  note  was  not 
destroyed,  as  her  father  thought;  that  I  held  it, 
though  by  what  means  it  had  escaped  or  what  had 
been  burnt  in  its  place  I  failed  to  guess.  For  though 
the  money  itself  was  safe,  the  receipt  yet  remained 
in  Murdon’s  hands,  and  any  attempt  at  an  eclair- 
cissement  would  only  bring  down  detection  on  her 
father’s  head.  I  could  only  murmur  some  common- 

laces  of  sympathy  and  consolation,  assure  her  that 

hoped  yet  to  foil  Murdon,  and  re-establish  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  peace  of  mind.  And  so  I  left  her. 

That  evening  I  again  sought  out  Wylde,  and 
found  him  at  his  usu^  haunt,  and  in  his  usual  state. 
Diplomatically,  and  with  much  circumlocution,  I 
worked  the  conversation  round  to  the  subject  of 
money,  and  my  gentleman’s  claims  upon  his  father- 
in-law.  Mr.  Wylde’s  present  mood  was  less  violent 
than  ordinary,  but  more  bitterly  despondent. 

“  What ’s  the  use  of  trusting  to  that  old  buffer  ?  ” 
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he  asked,  dejectedly.  “I  was  once  led  to  believe 
he  would  come  down  with  a  round  sum  if  I  applied 
to  his  lawj'ers.  I  went,  and  saw  a  yellow-faced 
scoundrel,  —  a  loathsome  hound  with  a  paunch.  He 
threatened  to  set  the  bailifis  on  me  if  I  came  again. 
He  knew  where  to  have  me,  the  menial.  I  never 
troubled  his  degraded  sight  agiun.” 

“  When  was  that  ?  ” 

“That  was  —  let  me  see,  thirteen  months  ago 
on  the  first  of  this  month.  Ha!  no  matter.  He 
knew  my  weak  point,  a  malison  be  on  his  caitiff 
soul.  I  was  in  difficulties  at  that  time:  I  am  in 
difficulties  now.  If  you  had  half  a  crown  upon 
you  —  ” 

“  I  have  much  more  than  half  a  crown  upon  me, 
and  you  shall  have  it,  if  you  will  give  me  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment,”  I  returned. 

“  1  ’ll  give  you,”  smd  Mr.  Wylde,  gracefully,  “  my 
solemn  I  O  U  on  any  sum  alMvc  a  sovereign.  A 
gentleman’s  I  O  U,  I  presume,  is  as  sacred  as  his 
l»nd.” 

“  Exactly  so.  But  I  must  have  a  receipt  in  full.” 

“  You  may  have,  Mr.  Dunning,  my  acceptance,  if 
you  like,  at  three,  six,  or  nine  months,  presupposing 
that  the  sum  is  at  least  a  fiver.” 

The  magnificent  air  of  probity  with  which  he  de¬ 
livered  his  condition  tickled  me. 

“  Supposing  I  could  accommodate  you  with  ten 
fivers,”  I  answered,  “would  you  antedate  the  re¬ 
ceipt  ?  ” 

“I  would  do  anything,  sir,  honorable  and  ac¬ 
commodating.  I  would  give  you  a  mortgage  on  my 
personal  or  freehold  property,  or  a  lien  on  my  next 
half-year’s  salary,  whichever  you  like.  But  what 
do  you  mean  ?  ” 

Before  replpring,  I  called  for  more  refreshment, 
and  helped  nim  copiously  yet  judiciously.  “  Look 
hgre,  Wylde,”  I  said,  “  I  have  a  reason  in  this,  of 
course,  —  a  motive.  I  want  to  prove  to  certain 
parties,  who. shall  be  nameless,  that  my  income  a 
couple  of  years  ago  amounted  to  a  certain  sum,  — 
call  it  X  in  algebra :  an  unknown  quantity.  Now  if  I 
get  a  receipt  from  you  for  an  advance,  dating  about 
eighteen  months  back,  I  have  documentary  evidence 
which  I  can  exhibit,  and  prove  my  position  at  that 
time.  Do  you  see  ?  ” 

“  I  see,”  chuckled  Wylde.  “  Like  the  arrears  of 
unpaid  income-tax,  only  more  valuable,  being  a 
gentleman’s  bona  fide  receipt.  Sly  dog !  ” 

“  The  money  you  shall  have  down  —  now.  Will 
yon  give  me  an  antedated  receipt  ?  ” 

“  What ’s  the  sum  V  ” 

“  Five  hundred  pounds.” 

Mr.  Wylde  upset  his  glass.  “Bring  forth  the 
bond,”  he  cried,  heroically.  “  I  ’ll  sign  if  it  were 
dated  five  hundred  years  back.” 

I  produced  the  receipt,  previously  prepared  on 
one  of  the  firm’s  loose  forms,  and  the  bank-note 
Number  07,482.  The  latter  Mr.  Wylde  eyed  sus¬ 
piciously,  questioning  its  genuineness.  But  upon 
my  showing  him  that  the  receipt  was  merely  for 
this  note,  with  the  number  specified,  and  that  un¬ 
less  the  note  were  good  the  acknowledgment  would 
be  valueless,  he  abated  his  distrust,  merely  remark¬ 
ing  that  he  should  never  believe  his  luck  until  he 
had  “  cashed  the  flimsy.” 

But  he  affixed  his  signature  without  further  pro¬ 
test.  And  on  my  expressing  a  desire  to  have  the 
names  of  a  couple  of  witnesses  to  the  document, 
Mr.  Wylde,  relieved  at  the  demand  as  corroborative 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  note,  summoned  the  land¬ 
lord  and  waiter,  who  added  their  names  with  cheer¬ 


ful  alacrity,  pleased  at  being  called  on  to  witness  so 
tremendous  a  transaction. 

“  And  now,”  said  Mr.  Wylde,  when  it  was  con¬ 
cluded,  “  I  shall  quit  an  ungrateful  country,  and 
seek  to  plant  the  standard  of  art  in  the  far  West 
When  I  have  acquired  the  colossal  fortune  which 
awaits  the  true  artist  in  that  more  enterprising 
clime,  I  shall  punctually  discharge  this  debt,  Mr. 
Dunning,  which  I  persist  in  regarding  as  a  mere 
temporary  obligation.” 


The  possession  of  the  true  receipt  was  an  impo^ 
tant  step  gained :  the  next  and  more  difficult  one 
was  to  obtain  and  destroy  the  forged  acknowledg.  I 
ment  Towards  that  attainment  I  now  directed  my  | 
energies.  .  I 

I  knew  it  could  be  concealed  in  no  drawer  or  | 
desk  accessible  to  the  firm :  it  was  too  valuable  to 
be  allowed  to  slip  out  of  Murdon’s  private  keeping.  1 
It  was  likely  enough  kept  under  lock  and  key  in  hu 
own  desk.  Watching  my  opportunity,  I  abstracted 
his  bunch  of  keys  one  day  when  he  was  engaged  in 
the  private  room  of  the  firm,  having  left  them  in 
one  of  his  drawers.  There  was  no  time  then  to  rum-  ' 
mage  in  his  desk,  but  I  rapidly  took  an  impression  | 
of  ml  his  keys  —  only  five  in  number  —  in  wax  which 
I  had  kept  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  mould 
I  took  to  a  locksmith,  the  son  of  my  landlady,  a  man 
on  whom  I  could  rely.  Trumping  up  some  story 
about  a  fellow-clerk  whose  honesty  I  suspected,  and 
whose  drawers  I  wished  to  search,  I  got  him  to 
make  me  a  set  of  keys  according  to  the  pattern.  The 
locksmith  was  not  a  man  burdened  with  conscientious 
scruples ;  besides,  he  knew  me  well  enough  not  to 
discredit  my  motives  in  ordering  the  job.  lie  made 
the  keys  readily  and  deftly.  Armed  with  these,  one  I 
evening,  wljen  the  clerks  were  gone,  I  opened  the  I 
cashier’s  de^,  and  subjected  its  contents  to  a  thor  | 
ough  examination.  ' 

Not  a  paper,  not  a  memorandum  could  I  find  ! 
having  reference  to  the  Wylde  business;  not  a  ! 
document  relating  to  Number  07,482.  There  were  i 
only  two  out  of  the  five  keys  which  fitterl  locks  in  | 
the  office,  —  one  the  desk,  another  a  private  drawer. 
The  others  apparently  belonged  to  drawers  or  | 
chests  at  Murdon’s  private  residence ;  and  there,  in  ' 
all  probability,  the  receipt  lay.  | 

'The  next  day  I  sent  an  excuse  for  non-attendance  ! 
at  the  office,  pleading  illness,  and  set  about  elabo^  ' 
ately  counterfeiting  the  handwriting  of  Murdon,  \ 
authorizing  his  landlady  to  allow  me  to  visit  his 
rooms  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  deed  which  he  ! 
had  left  at  home.  This  forged  letter  procured  me  a  | 
ready  admission  into  his  rooms,  the  landlady  conr  j 
tenting  herself  with  suffering  me  to  go  up  stairs  un-  ! 
accompanied.  The  coast  was  clear,  for  Murdon 
was  down  at  the  office,  and  I  had  all  the  morning 
and  afternoon  before  me.  I  left  no  corner  or  crev¬ 
ice  unexplored.  I  ransacked  his  clothes,  books,  and  - 
papers.  I  turned  every  pocket  inside  out,  I  peered  i 
behind  the  mirror  on  the  mantel-piece,  emptied  hii 
dressing-case,  tobacco-box,  peered  even  into  the 
cruet-stand,  prodded  ‘the  stuffing  of  the  chairs  and  ^ 
sofa,  and  turned  up  the  comers  of  the  carpet.  All 
to  no  purpose.  My  search  brought  to  light  other  ' 
keys,  which  sufficed  to  open  every  closed  receptacle 
in  the  place.  But  not  a  vestige  of  the  receipt  or 
clew  to  its  hiding-place  could  be  found.  A^r  a 
long  and  fruitless  search,  I  turned  away  with  a 
heavy  heart,  convinced  that,  if  die  still  held  the  re¬ 
ceipt,  it  must  be  carried  about  his  person,  or  else 
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lod^d  in  some  distant  keeping  which  I  saw  no  pos- 
sMity  of  reaching. 

Disappointed  and  dejected,  I  turned  my  steps 
towards  Kennington,  hoping  to  gain  strength  of 
heart  and  acuteness  of  invention  from  a  s^ht  of  the 
beloved  face.  For  Kate’s  gentle  and  reliant  nature 
ever  stimulated  and  fortib^  me,  —  taught  me  en¬ 
durance,  taught  me  to  hope  against  hope.  I  found 
her  alone,  ^ough  she  read  in  my  countenance 
that  I  had  no  good  news  to  bring  as  yet,  her  patient, 
uncomplaining  voice  nerved  me  as  of  old,  and  I 
r^inM  conSdence.  After  all,  fortune  had  be- 
fmnded  us  generously ;  for  much  was  already  done 
towards  clearing  her  father’s  name.  I  did  not 
despur  of  accomplishing  all  in  time.  But  time. 
There  was  the  rub.  Would  time  be  accorded  us  ? 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  her  father’s  knock 
was  heard,  and  Kate,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
saw  that  he  was  accompanied  by  Murdon.  Her  ter¬ 
ror  rose. 

“  0,  go,  —  go !  ”  she  cried,  excitedly ;  “  there  will 
be  a  scene  if  he  meets  you  here  again.  He  is  so 
vkdent,  and  then  he  has  my  father  in  his  power, 
and  father’s  health  is  so  shattered.  Not  for  your 
own  sake,  but  for  mine,  do,  pray,  avoid  him.” 

Unable  to  resist  her  entreaty,  I  slipped  into  an 
adjoining  room,  and,  as  they  ascended  the  stairs  and 
entered  the  sitting-room,  I  passed  down.  Murdon’s 
top-coat,  an  ill-fitting  wrap-rascal  which  descended 
to  his  ankles,  was  hanging  in  the  hall.  He  had  di¬ 
vested  himself  of  his  overcoat,  purposing  to  pass 
the  evening  at  that  house. 

There  was  a  last  hope  that  I  might  find  the  re¬ 
ceipt  in  one  of  the  pockets.  Quick  as  thought  I 
pae^  my  hand  into  the  pocket  in  the  breast  m  the 
coat,  and  found  a  bulky  pocket-book.  It  was  full 
of  old  letters.  But  there  was  an  inner  receptacle. 

Victory  I  The  receipt,  with  William  Wylde’s 
counterfeited  signature  in  a  shaky,  ill-disguised 
hand !  A  poor  blundering  attempt  at  forgery,  this, 
which  would  not  have  taken  in  a  charity  Iwy.  I  sti¬ 
fled  the  cry  of  triumph  which  rose  to  my  lips,  pock¬ 
eted  the  forged  receipt,  substituted  the  veritable 
one,  and  returned  the  pocket-book  to  the  wrap- 
rascal.  Then  I  calmly  remounted  the  stairs,  and 
entered  Graham’s  sitting-room. 

Murdon  was  lolling  on  the  sofa  as  I  entered,  and 
looked  up  with  his  supercilious,  insolent  stare. 
“  Hallo,  Mister  Skulk,”  he  began,  “  I  thought  you 
were  ill  in  ,bed ;  but  it  seems  you  ’re  not  too  ill  to 
poke  your  nose  into  places  where  you  are  not 
wanted.” 

Not  noticing  him  directly,  I  turned  to  Kate  with 
a  look  which  ^e  understood,  —  a  look  which  caused 
her  &CC  to  brighten.  Taking  her  hand  as  if  to  say 

Ed  evening,  I  whispered,  “Your  father  is  safe; 

k  me  up.”  She  smiled,  and  I  turned  to  the  old 
man. 

“  Mr.  Graham,”  I  asked,  “  why  do  you  sufiTer  this 
underbred  person  about  your  house  ?  ” 

The  old  clerk  started,  flushed,  and  began  to  stam¬ 
mer.  “That,  George, — dear  me!  —  why,  that  is 
Mr.  Murdon  —  and  —  ” 

“  He  is  the  vyorst-conditioned  cur  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,”  I  answered,  deliberately.  “  He  is  a 
c<®pound  of  insolence  and  falsehood ;  a  tyrant 
^thout  the  power  which  he  afiects ;  a  bully,  but  an 
innocuous  bully,  and  no  companion  for  you  or  your 
da^hter.  That ’s  what  Murdon  is,  Mr.  Graham.” 

,  He  started  from  the  sofa  with  an  oath.  “  If  you 
approach  me,”  I  cried,  stopping  him,  “  I  ’ll  knock 
you  down.” 


I  knew  him  then  for  a  coward,  for  he  stopped 
short  in  the  blow  which  he  had  meditated,  and 
turned  green  and  yellow.  He  was  a  bigger  and 
older  man  than  I,  but  he  held  back  and  ground  hb 
teeth  as  I  heaped  insult  on  insult  upon  him,  in  my 
bitterness  and  my  triinnph. 

“  You  don’t  know  what  you  are  doing,  you  brag¬ 
gart  yonng  tool !  ”  he  at  length  muttered,  livid  with 
rage.  “You  are  ruining  your  precious  friends 
here.” 

“  You  lie,”  I  retorted  ;  “  there  is  nothing  you  can 
do  which  can  harm  a  hair  of  their  heads.” 

“  Is  9’t  there  ?  ”  he  cried.  “  I  can  send  this  old 
man  to  penal  servitude ;  I  can  beggar  his  dau^ter ; 
and  I  wt//.” 

“  An  empty  threat,  —  a  bragging  boast,  as  men¬ 
dacious  as  all  you  ever  say.” 

He  shook  a  trembling  finger  at  the  old  man, 
whose  state  of  terror  I  cannot  hope  to  describe. 
“  He  is  a  forger,”  hissed  Murdon.  “  A  thief  and 
forger.” 

“  Pooh,”  I  returned.  “  What  has  he  forged  ? 
Why  do  you  waste  words  ?  Where  are  the  proofs  ?  ” 

“1  ’ll  show  you  what  he  has  forged,  if  that ’s  any 
satisfaction,  my  young  champion,  and  the  proob 
shall  be  laid  to-morrow  before  other  eyes  than 
yours.”  And  he  strode  vindictively  out  of  the  room. 

In  a  moment  be  returned  with  his  pocket-book. 
I  was  holding  the  hand  of  Kate,  who  stood  calm 
and  confident  by  my  side.  The  old  man  had  sunk 
into  a  chair,  and  was  wringing  his  hands.  “  There,” 
cried  Murdon,  opening  the  book  with  a  trembling 
hand,  “  if  you  must  know  your  friend’s  handiwork, 
look  at  it ;  but  keep  your  fingers  off.” 

“  Look  at  it  yourself,  before  you  boast,”  I  an¬ 
swered.  “  Are  the  names  of  the  witnesses  forged 
too  ?” 

In  an  instant  his  face  fell  as  he  glanced  at  the 
receipt  He  knew  that  he  was  discomfited,  and 
turned  from  yellow  to  white.  The  paper  shook  in 
his  grasp,  and,  with  a  bitter  curse,  he  would  have 
flung  it  into  the  fire ;  but  I  had  seised  him,  and 
wrenched  the  receipt  from  his  clutch. 

“  Drop  that,”  I  remarked.  -“  No  felony.  That 
receipt  is  not  yours,  but  Bustler  and  Clark’s,  and 
to-morrow  I  restore  it  to  their  keeping,  and  advise 
them  to  take  better  care  of  it.” 

He  turned  to  the  door  with  a  cry  of  baffled  rage. 

“To-morrow,”  he  shrieked,  “I  will  have  you 
kicked  out  of  the  office.”  And,  shaking  his  clenched 
fist,  he  departed. 

But  he  did  not  keep  his  word.  A  fortnight  after¬ 
wards,  he  himself  left,  suddenly  and  on  compulsion. 
It  was  rumored  that  the  firm  had  detected  him  in 
a  course  of  defalcation,  for  long  pursued  with  impu¬ 
nity.  This  is  what  the  clerks  whispered ;  but  Bustler 
and  Clark  said  nothing. 

Six  months  afterwards  Kate  and  I  were  married. 
Some  weeks  previously  I  had  proposed  to  leave 
Bustler  and  Clark  also,  for  I  had  no  further  need 
of  employment.  The  decease  of  a  relative,  some 
time  since  dead  in  Australia,  had  left  old  Graham 
a  comfortable  annuity,  and  Kate  even  better  en¬ 
dowed.  She  laid  her  fortune  at  my  feet,  and  be¬ 
sought  me  to  take  it  with  herself.  But  Bustler  and 
Clark  would  not  hear  of  my  going,  and  I  ultimately 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  firm,  which  is  now 
known  as  Bustler,  Clark,  and  Dunning. 

Whether  Murdon  had  obtained  an  inkling  of  the 
fortune  in  store  for  Kate,  —  it  had  for  some  time 
gone  begging,  until  the  legatees  were  traced, — I 
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never  learned.  At  all  events,  we  heard  no  more  of 
him,  and  believed  he  had  left  England. 

When  our  honeymoon  was  over,  I  one  day  ques¬ 
tioned  old  Graham  as  to  the  piece  of  paper  he  had 
actually  destroyed  under  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
bank-note.  He  answered  that  he  had  never  parted 
with  the  remnant,  and  I  could  see  it  if  I  chose. 
When  he  brought  it,  I  examined  it  closely.  Only 
a  charred  comer  remained. 

“  Why,  this,”  I  exclaimed,  “  is  no  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  note ;  there  is  no  water-mark,  —  and  see,  what 
letters  are  those  ?  ” 

A  light  broke  upon  me.  It  was  the  residue  of 
one  of  those  confounded  Bank  of  Elegance  notes 
which  Tom  had  been  so  fond  of  buying,  and,  in  its 
destruction,  it  had  fatally  resembled  Number  07,482. 

ELECTRICAL  NOVELTIES. 

Electricity  is  a  wizard’s  power.  With  it  and 
little  mechanical  skill  a  man  may  turn  his  house 
into  a  magician’s  castle.  The  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Appold,  —  of  centrifugal  pump  notoriety,  —  indeed, 
did  this  without  it :  his  room-doors  opened  as  you 
approached  them,  and  shut  behind  you ;  his  stable- 
gates  did  the  same ;  upon  touching  a  spring,  the 
window-shutters  closed,  and  the  gas  was  turned  on ; 
his  apartments  maintained  themselves  at  a  uniform 
temperature,  and  at  a  proper  hygrometric  state,  by 
regulating  thermometers  and  atmospheric  damping 
apparatus ;  in  short,  his  house  was  full  of  surprising 
devices,  created  and  worked  out  by  his  wonderful 
inventive  and  executive  skill.  Had  he  pressed  the 
subtle  fluid  into  his  service,  there  is  no  saying  into 
what  a  palace  of  enchantment  his  dwelling  would 
have  been  transformed.  But  what  he  did  not  do 
has  been  done  by  the  famous  Robert  Houdin,  who 
has  made  electricity  do  the  work  of  a  retinue  of  ser¬ 
vants  and  a  watchman  to  boot.  The  ex-conjurer 
lives  at  a  country-seat  called  the  Priory,  near  to  his 
native  town  of  Blois,  and  there  it  is  that  these  won¬ 
derful  ap{>lications  have  been  effected.  A  visitor 
presenting  himself  at  the  portal  finds  the  name  of 
“  Robert  Houdin  ”  upon  a  door-plate,  above  which 
is  a  little  knocker ;  operating  upon  the  latter,  a  great 
bell  sounds  within  the  house. 

In  a  few  moments  the  lock  is  thrown  back,  and 
the  name  on  the  plate  changes,  like  a  pantomime 
trick,  to  “  Entrez.”  The  visitor  obeys,  and  the 
door  automatically  closes  behind  him.  If  more  than 
one  person  enters,  the  invisible  and  inanimate  “  con¬ 
cierge  ”  makes  known  the  fact  by  tinkling  a  small 
bell,  which  keeps  up  its  tintinnabulum  so  long  as 
the  door  is  held  open.  The  carriage-gates,  some  dis¬ 
tance  off,  announce  themselves  open  or  shut  in  the 
hall,  where  an  inscription  exhibits  the  words,  “  The 
gates  are  open,”  or  “  The  gates  are  shut,”  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  letter-box  on  the  gate  tells  in 
the  house  how  many  letters  have  been  put  into  it, 
and,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  postman,  which 
are  letters  and  which  book-parcels  or  newspapers; 
and  if  the  postman  is  wanted  at  the  house  to  carry 
correspondence  to  the  village,  he  is  apprised  of  the 
fact  by  a  bell,  of  the  ringing  of  which  he  knows  the 
meaning.  The  horse,  in  a  stable  more  than  forty 
yards  from  the  house,  is  fed  at  regular  intervals  by 
electrical  intervention.  At  stated  times  a  clock 
sends  a  current,  which  opens  the  orifice  of  a  shoot  or 
hopper,  and  allows  the  due  proportion  of  provender 
to  fall  into  the  manger.  This  same  clock  is  charged 
with  the  transmission  of  time  to  two  large  external 
dials,  and  to  several  smaller  ones  about  the  domicile. 


all  of  which  go  together  in  sympathy,  so  that  Father 
Time  has  here  a  company  of  subalterns  that  march 
step  by  step  with  irrefragable  order.  Then  it  rings 
bells  at  the  proper  times  for  meals  and  other  regular 
household  duties,  calls  up  the  servants  by  alarums 
in  the  morning,  and  at  night  puts  a  galvanic  current 
in  connection  with  a  wire  that  communicates  with 
all  the  doors  and  windows,  so  that,  if  any  of  these 
are  attempted  by  burglars,  an  alarm  is  instantly 
given.  Lastly,  the  greenhouse  telegraphs  its  tem¬ 
perature  to  the  conjurer’s  study ;  if  the  gardener 
allows  the  thermometer  to  rise  above  or  fall  below 
certain  limits,  his  master  is  apprised  of  the  irregula^ 
ity,  and  he  is  called  to  account  next  morning.  'The 
poor  man  knows  when  he  has  been  at  fault,  but 
does  not  know  who  or  what  tells  the  tale,  and  he 
thinks  he  has  a  sorcerer  to  serve;  and  so,  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  we  can  nowadays  regard  the 
word,  he  has. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  domestic  functions  of  the 
most  ubiquitous  slave  that  science  has  entrapped 
for  man.  Of  its  public  services  we  need  hardly 
speak ;  telegraphs  have  become  too  familiar  to  be 
longer  regarded  as  curiosities,  even  those  that  send  i 
the  message  in  fac-simile  of  the  hand  in  which  it  is 
written,  or  reproduce  a  drawing  a  hundred  miles 
away.  Electric  lights,  too,  have  cea-sed  to  be  snr 
prising,  though  they  are  far  from  having  been  used 
to  their  full  powers.  There  have  been  difficultiei  I 
in  the  way  of  getting  a  good  and  cheap  source  of 
electricity,  which  have  barred  the  way  to  their  ex¬ 
tensive  introduction ;  but  some  of  these  are  removed, 
and  we  may  entertain  better  hopes  for  the  future. 
One  of  the  great  doctrines,  perhaps  the  greatest,  of 
the  present  era  of  science,  is  that  of  the  convertibility 
of  forces  one  into  another.  Heat  is  turned  into 
mechanical  force,  and  mechanical  force  into  heat; 
mechanical  force  is  turned  into  electricity,  and  vice 
versa,  and  heat  and  electricity  are  similarly  inte^ 
converted.  A  celebrated  London  photographer  has 
erected  a  magneto-electric  machine  "for  conducting 
some  of  his  operations  which  require  an  intensely 
bright  illumination,  and  has  thus  apparently  become 
independent  of  the  sun ;  in  reality,  he  is  using  the 
solar  rays  which  came  to  our  planet  thousands  of 
years  ago,  for  what  is  coal  but  “  bottled  sunshine”? 
A  Birmingham  electro-plating  firm  also  set  up  a 
similar  machine  for  depositing  their  precious  metals, 
and  a  Sugar  refinery  another  for  generating  ozone 
to  bleach  sugar.  But  the  principal  use  of  such  an 
apparatus  is  for  lighthouse  illumination.  A  French  | 
company  bought  the  patent  for  France  to  this  end, 
and  the  light  was  to  be  tried  at  Cape  Grisnez.  It 
was  not  only  to  illuminate  the  Channel  “  a  giomo,” 
but  to  shed  a  mild  twilight  over  our  own  southern 
counties.  We  have  not  heard  of  the  trial, — pei^ 
haps  it  has  yet  to  come  off. 

From  lighthouses,  the  transition  to  buoys  and  bea¬ 
cons  is  easy.  These  an  ingenious  inventor  has  pro¬ 
posed  to  illuminate  by  electricity.  Those  who 
attend  scientific  lectures,  or  look  into,  instrument- 
makers’  shoj>s,  will  have  come  to  know  something  of 
coils  called  “  induction  coils,”  for  producing  in  effect 
a  very  powerful  current  of  electricity  from  a  very 
weak  one,  and  of  certain  glass  tubes  and  globes  ^ 
exhibiting  the  pass.age  of  the  electric  spark  through 
a  p.artial  vacuum.  Well,  the  inventor  aforesaid  p^ 
poses  to  place  a  battery  and  a  coil  in  the  hollow  body 
of  a  buoy,  and  to  lead  the  current  to  one  or  more  of 
these  vacuum  tubes  inclosed  in  a  lantern  on  the 
top.  A  steady  light,  glimmering  like  a  glow-worm 
on  the  sea,  would  thus  be  secured,  and  neither  wind 
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nor  wave  could  readily  extinguish  it.  Some  one 
ebe  invented  a  lamp  for  miners  on  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  :  a  knapsack  was  to  hold  the  battery  and  coil, 
and  wires  were  to  lead  to  a  lamp  composed  of  a  vac¬ 
uum  tube  carried  in  the  hand.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  safety  of  this  light,  —  in  this  respect  it 
would  rival  the  immortal  Davy’s  invention ;  but 
portability  is  a  rather  necessary  feature  in  any  tool 
a  pitman  has  to  use,  and  the  knapsack  and  entang¬ 
ling  wires  might  prove  rather  worse  than  an  incon¬ 
venience  to  him,  especially  when,  as  happens  occa¬ 
sionally,  he  has  to  pick  and  wriggle  his  way,  worm 
fashion,  through  a  one-foot  seam. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  curious  application  of 
the  electric  light  was  that  attempted  lately  at  one 
of  the  Paris  theatres.  The  actors  were  decked  with 
glittering  crowns,  and,  to  add  to  their  brilliancy,  they 
were  so  made  that  a  chaplet  of  electric  sparks  encir¬ 
cled  the  wearer’s  head ;  the  necessary  current  being 
supplied  and  led  to  the  coronet  from  a  concealed 
battery.  But  the  “  sensation,”  pleasing  enough 
doubtless  to  spectators,  painfully  verified  the  truth 
of  the  Shakespearian  maxim  touching  the  uneasiness 
of  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,  for  one  of  the  per¬ 
formers  was  grievously  injured  by  the  passage  of  the 
current  through  his  or  her  head.  Instead  of  through 
the  starepan^ed  ornament  Not  quite  so  striking, 
but  still  curious,  are  the  electrical  jewels  made  by 
MM.  Trouvd  and  Cadet- Picard.  These  consist 
chiefly  of  scarf-pins  and  brooches,  representing  heads 
of  men  and  animals,  which  roll  their  eyes  and  work 
their  jaws.  Some  are  in  the  shape  of  tiny  soldiers 
which  beat  drums,  rabbits  that  play  on  tambours, 
and  birds  that  flap  their  wings  and  fan  their  tails. 
They  are  worked  by  tiny  electro-magnets  concealed 
witlun  them,  and  connected  by  fine  wires  with  little 
batteries  carried  in  the  pocket  or  elsewhere  about 
the  dress.  Fashionable  Paris  was  charmed  with 
these  trifles  for  a  season ;  doubtless  they  are  forgot¬ 
ten  by  this  time.  Electricity  is  an  agent  peculiarly 
suited  to  French  ideas,  and  has  been  turned  to 
more  droll  uses  by  that  people  than  by  all  the  rest 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  put  together.  When 
rifles  were  the  talk  of  the  governments  of  Europe 
a  few  months  ago,  the  Emperor  was  shown  one  to 
be  fired  by  electricity ;  the  stock  of  the  gun  enclosed 
a  battery,  from  whence  wires  passed  to  the  breech 
and  into  connection  with  a  platinum  wire  passing 
throi^h  the  cartridge.  The  pull  of  the  trigger 
closed  the  electric  circuit,  and  in  an  instant  the 
platinum  wire  became  red-hot  and  ignited  the  pow¬ 
der.  The  cartridge  carried  no  fulminate,  so  it  was 
a  very  safe  one.  The  emperor,  it  was  said,  greatly 
admired  the  gun ;  he  preferred  to  adopt  the  Chasse- 
pot,  however. 

From  killing  to  curing.  While  one  man  is  using 
his  mgenulty  to  throw  bullets  into  his  fellow-man, 
uother  is  devising  schemes  to  take  them  out.  Prob¬ 
ing  the  body  for  these  missiles  is  a  tedious  and  paln- 
fuj  operation,  and.its  difficulty  chiefly  lies  in  discov¬ 
ering  the  bullet  amongst  the  fragments  of  shattered 
bone  by  which  it  may  be  surrounded. 

Electricity  aflTords  the  means  of  doing  this.  The 
probe  is  made  with  two  points,  from  each  of  which 
a  wire  passes ;  and  in  the  circuit  is  placed  a  battery 
and  a  signal  bell.  So  long  as  the  two  points  are  not 
metidlically  connected,  no  current  passes  and  the 
hell  is  silent;  but,  when  they  are  joined  by  any 
piece  of  metal,  it  rings.  When,  then,  the  surgeon 
thrusts  the  probe  against  bone  or  muscle,  there  is 
no  effect,  but  when  the  points  come  against  the 
metal  bullet,  the  bell  announces  the  fact :  the  forceps 


for  extracting  the  lead  behave  in  the  same  manner. 
That  electricity  exercises  an  exciting  Influence  over 
sluggish  nerves  Is  a  fact  insisted  upon  by  medical 
galvanists,  but  it  likewise  appears  to  possess  a  dead¬ 
ening  power  over  such  as  are  excited,  for  a  dentist 
in  Bordeaux  has  applied  it  to  dull  the  pain  of  tooth 
extraction.  Report  has  spoken  well  of  the  applica¬ 
tion,  but  details  of  the  modus  operand!  are  wanting. 
For  this  one  painful  operation,  at  all  events,  chloro¬ 
form  has  possibly  been  superseded  by  electricity ; 
but  the  latter  has  joined  issue  with  ^e  former  in 
another  way,  for  two  French  electricians  have  very 
recently  announced,  as  the  result  of  experiments 
tried  upon  animals,  that  a  powerful  shock  or  strong 
galvanic  current  will  restore  animation  in  cases  of 
over-stupefaction  by  the  sedative. 

These  actions  are  inscrutable  enough,  but  some 
recently  announced  Influences  of  the  fluid  upon  veg¬ 
etable  organisms  are  more  puzzling  still.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  centurpr  a  learned  Abbd  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  applicability  of  atmospheric  electric¬ 
ity  to  the  curing  of  diseases  in  plants  and  encourag¬ 
ing  their  development,  and  he  described  his  means 
of  drawing  currents  from  the  clouds  and  air,  and 
distributing  them  among  his  cabbages  and  lettuces. 
Very  surprising  effects  were  produced,  but  little  no¬ 
tice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  them ;  probably, 
because  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  ignore  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  rationale  of  which  no  clear  ideas  can 
be  formed.  But  quite  recently  M.  Blondeau  brought 
l^fore  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  the  results 
of  some  experiments  quite  as  startling  as  those  of  the 
worthy  Abbe.  He  says  that  the  current  ripens 
fruits ;  of  this  he  has  assured  himself  by  electrifying 
some  apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  all  of  which  ri{)ened 
under  the  influence  of  the  fluid,  whilst  the  other 
fruit  on  the  same  trees  remained  far  from  ripe. 
Then  he  electrified  seeds  and  grains,  by  steeping 
them  in  water  and  submitting  them  to  the  action  of 
a  powerful  current.  Feas,  beans,  and  wheat  were 
so  treated  and  sown  in  good  soil.  By  the  side  of 
them  were  sown  similar  seeds  not  electrified.  The 
former  sprouted  sooner  than  the  latter  ;  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  young  plants  was  more  rapid,  and  the 
stems  and  leaves  were  more  vigorous  than  those  not 
subjected  to  electrical  influence.  But,  most  myste¬ 
rious  of  all,  some  beans  that  had  been  electrified 
grew  upside  down,  with  the  roots  in  the  air  and  the 
cotyledons  in  the  soil. 

For  the  mechanical  and  engineering  arts,  electric¬ 
ity  has  done  much  already ;  but  it  promises  to  do 
more.  We  have  had  an  electric  loom  to  dispense 
with  the  complications  of  the  Jacquard  cards  ;  and 
some  of  our  great  iron-clads  have  been  furnished 
with  electrical  call-boys  for  enabling  the  captain  on 
the  bridge  to  communicate  his  orders  to  the  engineer 
below,  and  to  the  steersman  at  the  wheel.  Now  the 
engineer  has  the  prospect  of  relief  from  his  bugliear, 
—  boiler-incrustation.  It  is  asserted  that  the  placing 
of  a  bundle  of  metallic  spikes  In  the  path  of  the  steam 
as  it  issues  from  a  boiler,  has  the  effect  of  generating 
a  stream  of  electricity,  and  that  if  this  be  led  to  the 
metal  of  the  boiler,  it  sets  up  an  action  at  the  sur¬ 
face  which  prevents  the  deposit  of  saline  matter. 
The  question  is  a  disputed  one  at  present. 

The  phenomenon  is  unexplained,  and  therefore, 
in  some  (quarters,  discredited ;  and  as  yet,  sufficient¬ 
ly  crucial  tests  have  not  been  applied  to  settle  it 
indisputably  as  a  matter  of  fact.  ^  we  pass  on  to 
another,  and  perhaps  better  established,  application 
of  the  twin  elements,  electricity  and  magnetism. 
We  allude  to  their  use  in  the  manufacturing  and 
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testinc  of  iron.  Thn  meUl,  in  its  ci^  THE  FASHIONABLE  WOMAN  OF  THE  " 

full  ot  imparities,  such  as  carbon,  sulphur,  phospho-  i>r'T>»rkn 

rus,  and  silicioos  bodies.  These  are  electro-ne^tive  PERIOD, 

in  relation  to  iron,  which  is  electro-positive.  When,  Among  the  manj  odd  products  of  a  mature  civil- 
then,  a  powerful  current  is  directed  through  the  ization,  the  fashionable  woman  is  one  of  the  oddest 
fluid-metal  in  the  melting  furnace,  the  foreign  mat-  From  first  to  last  she  is  a  thoroughly  amazing  spec¬ 
ters  are  expelled  with  some  boiling  and  commotion,  tacle ;  and  if  we  take  human  life  in  any  earnestness 
and  a  very  pure  metal  is  produced  and  drawn  ofi'  to  at  all,  whether  individually,  as  the  passage  to  an 
the  casting  moulds.  This  method  of  purification  eternal  existence,  the  condition  which  depends  on 
has  been  tested  at  Sheffield  with  remanable'  sue-  what  we  are  here,  or  coUectivelpr,  as  the  highest 
cess,  and  it  foreshadows  improvements  in  the  man-  thing  we  kn^w,  we  can  only  look  in  blank  astonisb- 
ufacture  of  iron  second  only  to  those  that  have  fol-  inent  at  the  fashionable  woman  and  her  career, 
lowed  from  the  revolntion  effected  by  Bessemer  in  She  is  the  one  sole  capable  member  of  the  human 
the  making  of  steel.  The  author  of  the  process  in  family  without  duties  and  withont  useful  occupa- 
its  present  form  is  Mr.  Rolunson,  of  London  ;  but  a  tion ;  the  one  sole  being  who  might  be  swept  out  of 
somewhat  similar  plan  was  suggested  and  tried  five-  existence  altogether  without  deranging  the  nice  ar- 
and-twenty  years  to  the  proof  of  the  adage  that  rangement  of  things,  or  upsetting  the  ordained  baJ- 
there  is  nothing  new,  “  except,”  as  cynics  say,  “  that  ance.  We  know  of  no  other  organic  creation  of 
which  has  been  fingotten  and  re-discovered.”  The  which  this  could  be  said ;  but  the  fashionable  woman 
testing  of  iron  casting  and  foigings  by  magnetism  b  is  not  as  other  creatures,  being,  fortunately,  sui  geih 
an  ingenious  idea,  tte  credit  ot'  which  belongs  to  erU,  and  of  a  type  not  existing  elsewhere.  If  we 
Mr.  Saxby,  R.  N.,  one  of  our  dockyard  navm  in-  take  the  mere  ordering  of  her  days  and  the  empioy- 
stmeton.  When  a  bar  of  iron  is  placW  at  a  certain  ment  of  her  time  as  the  sign  of  her  mental  state,  we 
inclination  to  the  vertical,  it  becomes  temporarily  a  may  perhaps  measure  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not 
magnet,  and  behaves  as  such  to  a  compass-ne^le  fully,  the  depth  of  inanity  into  which  she  has  fallen, 
broi^ht  into  its  vicinity.  If  the  bar  be  perfect-  and  the  immensity  of  her  folly.  Considering  her  as 
ly  sound,  free  from  cracks  or  cavities,  the  com-  a  being  with  the  potentiality  of  reason,  of  usefulness, 
pass-needle,  when  passed  around  it,  goes  through  and  of  thought,  the  actual  result  is  surely  the  sad- 
methodical  evolutions,  always  directing  its  north  dest  and  the  strangest  thing  under  heaven, 
point  to  particular  regions  of  the  bar,  and  otherwise  She  goes  to  bed  at  dawn,  and  does  not  attempt 
behaving  in  an  ordeify  m;uiner.  But  if  the  iron  be  to  rise  till  about  noon.  For  the  most  part  she 
cracked  or  Hawed  internally,  tbere  will  be  breaks  breakfasts  in  bed,  and  then  amuses  herseUT  with  a 
in  the  coorinuity  of  its  magnetism  corresponding  enrsory  glance  at  the  morning  paper,  if  she  has 
with  the  mechanical  interruptioDS,  and  these  the  sufficient  eneigy  for  so  great  a  mental  exertkm; 
compasw-needle  will  point  out  by  behaving  vagari-  if  she  has  not,  she  lies  for  another  hour  or  two 
ously  when  it  passes  over  them.  This  is  the  prin-  in  that  hadf-slumbcroos  state  which  is  so  destructive 
ciple  of  Mr.  Saxby’s  tests ;  be  has  tried  tliem  practi-  to  mind  and  body,  weakening  both  fibre  and  reso- 
caUy  at  the  Chatham  and  Sheemess  Dockyards,  and  lution,  both  muscle  and  good  principle.  At  last  she 
with  a  success  that  gives  great  hopes  of  removing  one  rbes  languidly,  to  be  dressed  in  time  for  luncheon 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  ei^ineers  have  to  cope  with,  and  her  visiton,  if  she  receives  generally ;  or  for  the 
We  nave  known  an  instance  in  which  a  large  and  one  or  two  intimates,  if  she  is  at  home  only  to  the 
valuable  forging,  the  paddle-shaft  of  one  of  onr  great  favored.  Somewhere  about  four  she  dresses  again 
steamships,  was  discovered  to  be  jlefective  only  for  her  drive, — for  the  first  part  of  the  day’s  serious 
when,  after  weeks  of  labor,  a  cutzing-tool  revealed  biMiuesn ;  for  paying  visits  and  leaving  cards ;  for 
the  hitherto  invisible  fiaw.  The  loss  involved  buying  jewelry  and  dresses,  and  ordering  all  sorts 
amounted  to  several  thousand  ponnds,  of  which  a  of  unnecessary  things  at  her  milliner’s;  for  this 
part,  at  least,  might  have  been  spared  had  some  ef-  grand  lady’s  afternoon  tea,  and  that  grand  lady's 
fective  means  been  known  for  testing  the  soundness  afternoon  at  home,  with  music ;  for  her  final  slow  pa- 
of  the  mass  of  metal.  rade  in  the  Park,  where  she  sees  her  friends  as  in  an 

The  latest  novelty  is  an  electric  organ.  One  of  open-air  drawing-room,  makes  private  appointment!, 
the  most  important  and  valnable  pn^rties  of  the  and  carries  on  llirtations,  and  hears  and  retails  gos- 
galvanic  current  is  that  of  transmitting  power  with-  sip  and  scandal  of  a  fnller  flavor.  Then  Lome,  to 
out  motion.  If  wc  want  to  ring  a  bell  at  a  distance,  dress  again  for  dinner ;  to  be  followed  by  the  opera 
we  must  move  the  whole  length  of  an  intervening  or  a  concert,  a  soiree,  or  perhaps  a  ball  or  two; 
wire,  and  this  motion  takes  strength  and  time.  Sias-  whence  she  returns  towards  morning,  iliisbed  with 
ilarly,  to  open  the  valve  of  an  organ-pipe  by  touch-  excitement  or  worn  out  with  fatigue,  feverish  or 
ing  a  clavier  requires  the  intervention  of  complicat-  nervoos,  as  she  has  had  pleasure  and  success  or  (Us¬ 
ed  rods  and  levers.  Strength  is  necessary  to  press  appointment  and  annoyance.  This  is  her  outside 
down  the  key  to  work  these  leversi,  and  time  to  com-  lit'e,  and  this  is  no  fancy  picture  and  no  exaggera- 
mnnicate  the  motion  to  the  pipe’s  orifice.  Electric-  tion.  After  a  certain  time  of  such  an  existence, 
ity  requires  neither;  it  instantly  transmits  force  can  we  wonder  if  her  complexioa  fades  and  her  eyes 
ciKNigb  to  open  the  valves  withont  demanding  more  grow  dim  ‘I  and  if  that  inexpressible  air  of  haggard 
than  a  gentle  pressure  upon  the  clavier,  .dither  weariness  creeps  over  her,  wliich  ages  even  a  young 
advantage  is,  that  the  keyboards  may  be  at  any  dis-  girl,  and  makes  a  mature  woman  substantially  an  old 
tance  from  the  organ-pipes.  We  heard  this  iqppli-  one  ?  It  is  then  that  she  has  recourse  to  those  foul 
cation  suggested  long  ago ;  the  credit  of  working  it  and  fatal  expedients  of  which  we  have  heard  more 
out  now  belong  to  an  English  organ-builder  it^-  than  enough  in  these  latter  daya  She  will  not  try 
ing  in  Paris,  wIm  has  made  several  instruments  on  aimjdicify  of  living,  natural  hours,  wholesome  occih 
tlie  plan.  One  has  already  been  erected  at  the  pation,  unselfish  endeavor,  but  rushes  off  for  help  to 
Crystal  Palace.  Blown  by  steam,  —  played  by  paints  and  cosmetics,  to  stimulants  and  drugs,  and 
electricity, —  what  is  the  king  of  instrnmesits  com-  attempts  to  restore  the  tarnished  fireshness  of  her 
ing  to  ?  ,  branty  by  the  very  means  which  further  corrode  it 
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Every  now  and  then,  for  ve^  idlene^  she  feigns 
herself  sick,  and  has  the  favorite  physician  to  attend 
her.  In  fact,  the  funniest  thing  about  her  is  the 
ease  with  which  slie  takes  to  her  bed  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  and  the  strange  pleasure  she  seems  to 
find  in  what  is  a  penance  to  most  women.  You 
meet  her  in  a  heated,  crowded,  noisy  room,  looking 
just  as  she  always  looks,  whatever  her  normal  state 
of  health  may  be ;  and  in  answer  to  your  inquiries 
she  tells  you  she  has  only  two  hours  ago  left  her  bed 
to  come  here,  having  been  confined  to  her  room  for 
a  week,  or  so  many  days,  with  Dr.  Blank  in  close 
attendance.  If  you  are  an  intimate  female  friend, 
she  will  whisper  you  the  name  of  her  malady,  which 
is  sure  to  be  something  terrific,  and  which,  if  true, 
would  have  kept  a  real  invalid  for  weeks  instead  of 
days;  but  if  you  are  only  a  man,  she  will  make  her¬ 
self  out  to  have  been  very  ill  indeed  in  a  more 
mysterious  way,  and  leave  you  to  wonder  at  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  physique  of  fashionable  women,  which 
enables  them  to  live  on  the  most  friendly  touch-and- 
go  terms  with  death,  and  to  overcome  mortal  inala- 
oies  by  an  effort  of  the  will  and  the  delights  of  a 
ducal  ball.  The  favorite  physician  has  a  hard  time 
of  it  with  these  ladies ;  and,  the  more  popular  he  is, 
the  harder  his  work.  It  is  well  for  his  generation 
when  he  is  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity,  and  knows 
how  to  add  self-respect  and  moral  power  to  the 
qualities  which  have  made  him  the  general  favorite. 
For  his  influence  over  that  idle  woman  is  for  the 
time  almost  unlimited,  —  like  nothing  so  much  as 
that  of  the  handsome  Abbd  and  the  fascinating  Di¬ 
rector  of  Catholic  countries ;  and  if  he  chooses  to 
abuse  it,  and  to  turn  it  to  evil  issues,  he  can.  And, 
however  great  the  merit  in  him  that  he  docs  not,  it 
does  not  lessen  the  demerit  of  the  woman  that  he 
could.  Sometimes  the  fashionable  woman  takes  up 
with  the  clergyman  instead  of  the  physician,  and 
coquets  with  religious  exercises  rather  than  with 
drugs;  but  neither  clergyman  nor  physician  can 
really  change  her  mode  of  life,  or  give  her  truth  or 
common-sense.  Sometimes  there  is  a  fluttering 
show  of  art  patronage,  and  the  fashionable  woman 
has  a  liandsomo  painter  or  well-bred  musician  in  her 
train,  whom  she  pets  publicly  ami  patronizes  gra¬ 
ciously.  Sometimes  it  is  a  young  poet  or  a  ri.sing 
novelist  considerably  honored  by  the  association,  who 
dedicates  his  next  novel  to  her,  or  writes  verses  in 
her  praise,  with  such  a  fervency  of  gratitude  as  sets 
the  base  Philistines  on  the  scent  of  the  secret,  and 
••  perhaps  guessing  not  far  amiss.  For  the  fa-shionable 
woman  has  always  some  love  afi'air  on  hand,  more 
or  less  platonic  aci.'ording  to  her  own  temperament 
I  or  the  boldness  of  the  man,  —  a  love  afl'.iir  in  which 
the  least  ingredient  is  love  in  any  real  or  wholesome 
sense ;  a  love  atfair  which  is  vanity,  idleness,  a  dis¬ 
solute  imagin.ation,  and  contempt  of  such  prosaic 
things  .as  morals ;  a  love  affair  not  even  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  by  the  tragic  frenzy  of  earnest  passion,  and 
which  may  be  guilty  and  yet  not  true.  The  physi¬ 
cal  effects  of  such  a  life  as  this  are  as  b.ad  as  the 
mental,  and  both  are  as  bail  as  can  be.  A  feverish, 
overetrained  condition  of  health  either  prevents  the 
fashionable  woman  from  being  a  mother  at  all,  or 
makes  her  the  mother  of  nervous,  sickly  children. 
Many  a  woman  of  high  rank  is  at  this  moment  pay¬ 
ing  bitterly  for  the  disappointment  of  which  she  her- 
>e!f,  in  her  illimitable  folly,  has  been  and  is  the  sole 
and  only  cause.  And,  whether  women  like  to  hear 
it  or  not,  it  is  none  the  less  a  truth,  that  part  of  tlie 
reiwn  for  their  being  born  at  all  is  that  they  may  in 
fheir  turn  bear  children.  The  unnatural  feeling 


against  maternity  existing  among  fashionable  women 
is  one  of  the  worst  mental  signs  of  their  state,  as 
their  frequent  inability  to  be  mothers  at  all  is  one  of 
the  worst  physical  results.  This  is  a  condition  of 
things  which  no  false  modesty  or  timid  reserve 
shomd  keep  in  the  background,  for  it  is  a  question 
of  national  importance,  and  will  soon  become  one  of 
national  disaster  unless  checked  by  a  healthier  cur¬ 
rent  and  more  natural  circumstances. 

Dress,  dissipation,  and  flirting  make  up  the  ques¬ 
tionable  lines  which  enclose  the  life  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  woman,  and  which  enclose  nothing  useful, 
nothing  good,  nothing  deep  or  true  or  holy.  Her 
piety  IS  a  pastime ;  her  art  the  poorest  pretence  ; 
her  pleasure  consists  only  in  hurry  and  excitement, 
alternating  with  debasing  sloth,  in  heartless  coquet¬ 
ry  or  in  lawless  indulgence,  as  nature  made  her 
more  vain  or  more  sensual.  As  a  wife  she  fulfils  no 
wifely  duty  in  any  grand  or  loving  sense,  for  the 
most  part  regarding  her  husband  only  as  a  banker 
or  an  adjunct,  according  to  the  terms  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  settlement ;  as  a  mother  she  is  a  stranger  to  her 
children,  to  whom  nurse  and  governess  supply  her 
place,  and  give  such  poor  makeshift  for  maternal 
love  as  they  are  enabled  or  inclined.  In  no  domestic 
relation  is  she  of  the  smallest  value,  and  of  none  in 
any  social  circumstance  beside  the  mere  adorning  of 
a  room,  —  if  she  is  pretty,  —  and  the  help  she  gives 
to  trade  through  her  expenditure.  She  lives  only 
in  the  gaslight,  and  her  nature  at  last  becomes  as 
artificial  as  her  habits.  As  years  go  on,  and  she 
changes  from  the  acknowledged  belle  to  the  femme 
jKisse'e,  she  goes  through  a  period  of  frantic  endeavor 
to  retain  her  youth ;  and  even  when  time  has 
clutched  her  with' too  firm  a  hand  to  be  shaken  off, 
and  she  begins  to  feel  the  infirmities  which  she  still 
puts  out  all  her  strength  to  conceal,  even  then  she 
grasps  at  the  departing  shadow,  and  fresh  daubs  the 
crumbling  ruin,  in  the  belief  that  the  world’s  eyes 
are  dim,  and  that  stucco  may  pass  for  marble  for 
another  year  or  two  longer.  Or  she  becomes  a  Bel- 
gravian  mother,  with  daughters  to  sell  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  and  then  the  aim  of  her  life  is  to  secure  the 
purchaser.  Her  daughters  are  never  objects  of  real 
love  with  the  fashionable  woman.  They  arc  essential¬ 
ly  her  rivals,  and  the  idea  of  carrying  on  her  life  in 
theirs,  of  forgetting  herself  in  them,  occurs  to  her 
only  as  a  forecast  of  death.  Even  from  her  sons 
she  .shrinks,  rather  than  not,  as  living  evidences  of 
the  lapse  of  time  which  she  cannot  deny,  and  awk¬ 
ward  at  fixing  dates  ;  and  there  is  not  a  home  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  fashionable  woman  where  the  family 
is  more  than  a  mere  name,  a  mere  social  convention 
loosely  held  together  by  circumstances,  not  by 
love. 

Closing  such  a  life  as  this  comes  the  unhonored  end.' 
when  the  miserable  made-up  old  creature  totters 
down  into  the  grave,  where  paint  and  padding  and 
glossy  plaits  cut  from  some  fresh  young  head,  are  of 
no  more  avail ;  and  where  death,  which  makes  all 
things  real,  reduces  her  life  of  lies  to  the  nothingness 
it  has  been  from  the  beginning.  What  does  she 
leave  behind  her  V  A  memory  by  which  her  chil¬ 
dren  may  order  their  own  lives,  in  proud  assurance 
that  so  they  will  order  them  best  for  virtue  and  for 
honor  V  Or  a  memory  which  speaks  to  them  of  time 
misused,  of  duties  unfulfilled,  of  love  discarded  for 
pleasure,  and  of  a  life-long  sacrifice  of  all  things 
good  and  pure  for  selfishness?  We  all  know  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  worldly  old  woman  clinging  to  the  last, 
batlike,  to  the  old  roofs  and  rafters ;  and  we  all  know 
how  heartily  we  despise  her,  and  how  we  ridicule 
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Stand  back ! 

I  am  no  Magdalene,  waiting  to  kiss  the  hem  of  jour 
garment” 

Some  of  the  poems  have  a  sadness  and  genuine 
force  which  prove  them  to  be  the  outpourings  of  a 
heart  ill  at  ease,  and  some  have  a  grace  of  expres¬ 
sion  far  removed  from  the  wild  rhapsody  we  nave 
alluded  to.  The  poem  called  Driite  that  Bar  my 
Door  ”  is  worthy  of  full  quotation  for  this  quality :  — 

DRIFTS  THAT  BAR  MY  DOOR. 


I. 

0  angels  I  will  ye  never  sweep  the  drifts  from  my 
door? 

Will  ye  never  wipe  the  gathering  rust  from  the  hinges  ? 

How  long  must  I  plead  and  cry  in  vain  ? 

Lift  back  the  iron  oars,  and  lead  me  hence. 

Is  there  not  a  land  of  peace  beyond  my  door  ? 

0,  lead  me  to  it,  — give  me  rest,  —  release  me  from  this 
unequal  strife. 

Heaven  can  attest  that  I  fought  bravely  when  the  heavy 
blows  fell  fast. 

Was  it  my  sin  that  strength  failed  ? 

Was  it  my  sin  that  the  battle  was  in  vain  ? 

Was  it  my  sin  that  I  lost  the  prize  ?  I  do  not  sorrow 
for  all  the  bitter  pain  and  blood  it  cost  me. 

Why  do  ye  stand  sobbing  in  the  sunshine  ? 

I  cannot  weep. 

There  is  no  sunlight  in  this  dark  cell.  I  am  starving 
for  light. 

0  angels  1  sweep  the  drifts  away,  —  unbar  my  door  1 


II. 

0,  is  this  all  ? 

Is  there  nothing  more  of  life  ? 

See  how  dark  and  cold  my  cell. 

The  pictures  on  the  walls  arc  covered  with  mould. 

The  earth-floor  is  slimy  with  my  wasting  blood. 

The  embers  are  smouldering  in  the  ashes. 

The  lamp  is  dimly  flickering,  and  will  soon  starve  for 
oil  in  this  horrid  gloom. 

My  wild  eyes  paint  shadows  on  the  tValls. 

And  I  hear  the  poor  ghost  of  my  lost  love  moaning  and 
sobbing  without. 

Shrieks  of  my  unhappiness  are  borne  to  me  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind. 

I  sit  cowering  in  fear,  with  my  tattered  garments  close 
around  ray  choking  throat. 

I  move  my  pale  lips  to  pray ;  but  my  soul  has  lost  her 
wonted  power. 

Faith  is  weak. 

Hope  has  laid  her  whitened  corse  upon  my  bosom. 

The  lamp  sinks  lower  and  lower.  O  angels  I  sweep 
the  drifts  away,  —  unbar  my  door ! 

III. 

Angels,  is  this  my  reward  ? 

Is  this  the  crown  ye  promised  to  set  down  on  the  foreheads 
of  the  loving,  —  the  suffering,  —  the  deserted  ? 

Where  are  the  sheaves  I  toiled  for  ? 

Where  the  golden  grain  ye  promised  ? 

These  arc  but  withered  leaves. 

0,  is  this  all  ? 

Meekly  I  have  toiled  and  spun  the  fleece. 

All  the  work  ye  assigned,  my  willing  hands  have  ac¬ 
complished. 

See  how  thin  they  are,  and  how  they  bleed. 

Ah  me !  what  meagre  pay,  e’en  when  the  task  is  over ! 

My  fainting  child,  whose  golden  head  graces  e’en  this 
dungeon,  looks  up  to  me,  and  pleads  for  life. 

0  Grod  1  my  heart  is  bremcing  1  ’ 

Despair  and  Death  have  forced  their  skeleton  forms 
through  the  grated  window  of  my  cell,  and  stand 
clamoring  for  their  prey. 

The  lamp  is  almost  bnmt  out. 

Angels,  sweep  the  drifts  away,  —  unbar  my  door ! 


IV. 


Life  is  a  lie,  and  Love  a  cheat. 

There  is  a  graveyard  in  my  poor  heart,  —  dark,  heaped- 
np  graves,  from  which  no  flowers  spring. 

The  Walls  are  so  high  that  the  trembling  wings  of  birds 
do  break  ere  they  reach  the  summit,  and  they  fall, 
wounded,  and  die  in  my  bosom. 

I  wander  'mid  the  gray  old  tombs,  and  talk  with  the 

.  ghost  of  my  buried  hopes. 

They  tell  me  of  my  Eros,  and  how  they  flattered  around 
him,  bearing  sweet  messages  of  my  love,  until 
one  day,  with  his  strong  arm,  he  struck  them 
dead  at  his  feet. 

Since  then,  these,  poor  lonely  ghosts  have  haunted  me 
night  and  day ;  for  it  was  I  who  decked  them  in 
my  crimson  heart-tides,  and  sent  them  forth  in 
chariots  of  Are. 

Every  breath  of  wind  bears  me  their  shrieks  and  groans. 

I  hasten  to  their  graves,  and  tear  back  folds  and  folds 
of  their  shrouds,  and  t^  to  pour  into  their  cold, 
nerveless  veins  the  quickenmg  tide  of  life  once 
more. 

Too  late,  —  too  late  I 

Despair  hath  driven  back  Death,  and  clasps  me  in  his 
black  arms. 

And  the  lamp !  See,  the  lamp  is  dying  out ! 

O  angels !  sweep  the  drifts  from  my  door !  —  lift  up  the 
bars ! 


0,  let  me  sleep. 

I  close  my  weary  eyes  to  think,  —  to  dream. 

Is  this  what  dreams  are  woven  of  ? 

I  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  with  ray  shivering;^ 
child  strained  to  my  bare  bosom. 

A  yawning  chasm  lies  below.  My  trembling  feebjnl  j 
on  the  brink. 

I  hear  again  his  voice ;  but  he  reacheth  not  out  his  hand 
to  save  me. 

Why  can  I  not  move  my  lips  to  pray  1  %  ^ 

They  are  cold.  „ 

My  soul  is  dumb  too.  ‘  "" 

Death  hath  conquered  1 

I  feel  his  icy  fingers  moving  slowly  along  my  heart¬ 
strings. 

How  cold  and  stiff! 

The  ghosts  of  my  dead  hopes  are  closing  around  me. 

They  stifle  me. 

They  whisper  that  Eros  has  come  back  to  me. 

But  1  only  see  a  skeleton  wrapped  in  blood-stained 
cerements. 

There  are  no  lips  to  kiss  me  back  to  life. 

O  ghosts  of  Love,  move  back,  — give  me  air ! 

Ye  smell  of  the  dusty  grave. 

Ye  have  pressed  your  cold  hands  upon  my  eyes  until  they 
arc  eclipsed. 

The  lamp  has  burnt  out. 

O  angels !  be  quick !  Sweep  the  drifts  away,  —  unbar 
my  door  1 
0,  light !  light ! 


Menken  was  evidently  an  impressionable  womail, 
as  plastic  as  wax,  on  whom  the  last  influence  had 
the  stron^st  effect.  The  animalism  of  the  prize¬ 
fighter  affected  her  one  moment,  the  philosophy  of 
the  poet  at  another.  'There  are  thousands  of  such 
women  in  the  world,  and  always  have  been. 


HOW  LAIRD  THOMSON  CHECKMATED 
Ills  HEIRS. 

Yoc  did  not  know  the  laird.  Few  beyond  the 
country  did.  But  it  does  not  greatly  matter ;  I  knew 
him  very  well,  and  a  hale,  hearty  old  fellow  he  was. 
He  dwelt  on  his  farm  of  Burnbank,  and  grew  on  its 
broad  acres  the  finest  and  heaviest  crops  in  the 
country.  At  our  agricultural  shows  his  wheat,  and 
turnips,  and  mangold  wurzel  invariably  gained  the 
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first  prizes,  and  his  kine  and  horses  were  obkcts  of  limped,  smiinted,  and  had  carroty  hair,  while  the 
universal  admiration.  He  was  a  model  Scottish  latter  stood  five  feet  and  an  inch  in  his  boots,  pos- 


farmcr,  —  a  cautious,  industrious  man.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  he  rose  at  four,  and  during  winter  was 
never  abed  after  five.  He  detested  lazy  folks,  and 
made  his  ploughmen  woric,  you  may  be  sure.  Con¬ 
sidering  tnese  characteristics,  it  follows  naturally 
that  he  was  a  bachelco'.  That  he  was  so  he  made 
matter  of  much  self-congratulation.  If  any  one 
hinted  marriage  to  him,  he  would  draw  himself  to 
his  full  height,  —  some  five  feet  eight  inches,  —  re¬ 
gard  his  form  with  considerable  complacency,  and 
say,  “  No,  thaink  ye !  I  houp  I  hae  mair  sense  than 
ever  to  dae  ony  sic  daft  thing.  Na  !  na  I  ye  dinna 
catch  me  marrying ;  I  like  ower  weel  to  hae  paice 
o’  min’.”  Then  he  would  burst  into  a  loud  guffaw ; 
and,  if  he  had  half  an  hour  to  spare,  would  regale 
his  listener  with  a  series  of  long  and  sad  stories,  each 
having  the  moral,  “  Don’t  marry.”  There  was 
the  famous  history  of  his  uncle,  the  laird  of  Drum- 
shlogie,  who  married  a  termagant,  and  was  com- 
pell^  to  hang  himself  toget  beyond  the  reach  of 
ner  hands  and  tongue.  Tnere  was  the  narrative  of 
his  other  uncle,  “  anld  Camsheerie,”  who  was  all  but 
ruined  by  the  expensive  habits  of  his  wife  and 
seven  daughters.  There  were  also  some  painful 
stories  of  md  schoolmates  who  had  rashly  dared  the 
dangers  of  matrimony, —  all  had  come  to  rue  the  day 
they  married.  Then  Laird  Thomson  would  blow  his 
nose,  and  sigh,  “  Na !  na !  you  wunna  catch  me 
marrying,  I  warrant  ye.” 

His  spinster  sister  Marjory  was  the  laird’s  house¬ 
keeper.  Mistress  Marjory  was  an  old-fashioned, 
kind-hearted  lady,  much  given  to.  scolding  the  ser¬ 
vants,  who,  notwithstanding,  were  very  much  at¬ 
tached  to  her,  for  she  nursed  them  very  tenderly 
when  they  took  ill.  Her  brother  would  say  of  her, 
“  Noo  there ’s  oor  Marjory ;  if  ye  heard  her  tongue, 
it  jist  gangs  like  a  bell-clapper  the  hale  blessed  day. 
I  Mlieve  an’  she  had  a  man  she  wad  scart  his  e’en 
oot  in  a  week.”  But  any  one  who  had  observed 
with  what  sisterly  love  she  tended  him,  and  how  her 
eyes  sparkled  when  lang  sjme  was  mentioned,  could 
•tell  how  little  truth  was  in  the  laird’s  remark.  As 
she  often  said,  she  was  “no  fine  lady.”  She  clung 
tenaciously  to  old  customs,  persisted  in  dressing 
more  with  a  view  to  comfort  than  elegance,  and 
spoke  the  very  broadest  of  Doric.  Rumor  said  that 
the  Tamsons  were  very  wealthv,  and  it  was  certain 
that  they  were  “  weel  aff.”  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  have  poor 
relations.  And  poor  relations  they  had.  These 
lived  in  the  same  parish,  and  consisted  of  a  cousin 
and  his  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Bcatson  w.os 
their  name,  and  poor  enough  and  proud  enough  they 
were.  An  unkind  fate  had  driven  them  to  the  loom, 
to  which,  however,  they  were  not  greatly  attached, 
and  they  relied  more  upon  what  they  could  get  from 
Bumbank  than  what  tney  earned  by  their  own  ex¬ 
ertions.  Grizel,  the  eldest,  would  sometimes  say 
“  They  are  our  own  relations,  and  we  are  their  heirs; 
who  has  a  better  right  to  get  from  them  than  we 
have  ?  ”  And  Annie,  the  youngest,  a  prim-faced 
damsel  of  seventeen,  who  anected  curls  and  spoke 
proper,  would  hint  mysteriously  “  if  things  had  been 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  Burnbank  would  have 
been  fathers.”  It  was  never  ascertained  why  “  things” 
had  gone  wrong. 

They  were  extraordinary  beings,  —  the  brothers 
George  and  James  Beatson.  I  do  not  moan  to  in¬ 
sinuate  that  there  was  anything  remarkable  about 
their  appearance ;  though  certainly  the  former 


sessed  the  family  ruddy  hair,  and  had  also  a  cast  in 
his  left  eye.  But,  as  Annie  would  often  say,  “  ’T  is 
the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich,”  and  her  broth¬ 
ers  had  minds.  George  was  a  poet,  and  intended 
to  publish  a  mighty  epic  when  uie  Thomsons  died, 
and  money  was  at  his  disposal.  James  was  a  paint¬ 
er  ;  his  style  was  the  heavy  mixed  China  and  Dutch 
style. 

Can  we  be  surprised  that  the  venerable  Beatson 
sire  was  proud  of  his  progeny  ?  Over  his  frugal 
glass  in  the  “  public,”  he  often  whispered  to  his 
cronies  that  “his  bairns  were  by  ordnar’  clever; 
there ’s  that  laddie  Geordie  kens  a’  about  stromany, 
and  writes  far  better  poetry  than  Tam  o’  Shanter, 
an’  Jamie  can  mak’  picturs  ’at  wad  mak’  ye  trimmle 
wi’  delicht,  and  Grizel  sings  like  a  Untie  only  better, 
an’  Annie  spaiks  five  langishes.” 

The  old  man  (thus  familiarly  do  I  speak  of  Beat- 
son)  was  partial  (to  put  it  as  mildly  as  possible)  to 
ale  and  whiskey,  and  his  inward  promptings’  “  une^ 
ring  instinct  ”  very  frequently  induced  him  to  visit 
the  alehouse.  A  love  lor  the  fellowship  of  his  kind 
(let  us  say)  kept  him  many  hours  there,  and  the 
gravity  of  the  subjects  discussed  slightly  affected  his 

fait  as  he  went  homewards.  On  these  occasions 
liss  Beatson  would  open  the  door  to  her  parent 
with  a  severely  virtuous  look,  which  said,  if  loob 
can  speak,  “  O  father,  how  can  you  lower  the  in¬ 
herent  dignity  of  a  Beatson!”  Annie,  from  her 
corner  by  the  fire,  where  she  studied  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  would  cry,  “Father,  thou  grievest  us  much; 
consider  your  duty  to  your  children,  and  remem¬ 
ber  Burnbank  will  one  day  be  yours.”  At  this  mo¬ 
ment,  George,  who  lived  in  the  clouds,  but  who 
knew  the  charm  in  Burnbank,  would  say,  “  Annie, 
love,  I  shall  publish  my  Epaminondas  then,”  only  to 
be  interrupted  by  his  father  hiccuping,  “  Your  health 
an’  sang,  laddie ;  gio ’s  a  screed  o’  yere  Paumioni- 
days.” 

Lainl  Thomson  was  a  very  good-tempered  gentle¬ 
man,  and  although  rumors  of  the  savings  and  doings 
of  his  heirs  —  and  they  did  say  a  great  deal  about 
their  intentions  as  to  the  Burnbank  estate  —  did 
reach  him  occasionally,  he  was  very  little  troubled 
thereby.  As  he  said,  “  They  wunna  get  Burnbank 
in  my  day,  and  it  does  not  matter  to  me  what  comes 
o’ ’t  efter  I  am  saird.”  A  contented  philosophy  this, 
with  which  his  sister  could  never  sympathize.  She 
would  often  remark,  in  her  fine  old  Doric,  “  She 
couldna  bide  the  thocht  that  the  bonnio  farm  wliilk 
had  aye  been  tentit  sae  weel  cud  fa’  to  thae  ne’er- 
do-weel  Beatsons.” 

Thus  there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  Mistress  Marjory  and  her  nephews  and  nieces. 
“  Painter  Jamie  ”  (so  the  neighbors  named  James 
Beatson)  once  put  the  difference  this  way :  “  Of 
course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  aunt  should  love 
us.  We  are  of  different  dispositions  ;  she  is  grovel¬ 
ling  and  earthly,  while  our  tastes  are  ethereal.  She 
never  reads  books,  and  knows  nothing  about  Raphael 
and  Rembrandt.  She  has  spent  Tier  days  knit¬ 
ting  stockings  and  milking  cows ;  our  leisure  hours 
are  devoted  to  studying  the  works  of  the  great  men 
who  have  gone  before.  As  for  my  uncle!  well!  he 
is  a  decent  farmer,  —  low  in  his  tastes,  of  course. 
We  shall  change  Burnbank  when  it  becomes  oura, 
—  remodel  it  entirely,  and  be  a  power  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  My  father?  Ah  well!  his  fine  mind  has 
driven  him  to  excess,  but  he  cannot  last  forever.” 
Rather  a  mild  way  this  of  referring  to  a  parent. 


HOW  LAIRD  THOMSON  CHECKMATED  HIS  HEIRS. 


Little  thinn  often  have  momentous  consequences,  tofore  of  the  pleasures  of  parentage  and  the  loneli* 
The  truth  of  this  was  to  be  shown  in  the  story  of  ness  of  bachelor  life,  —  hinted  occasionally  that  she 
James’s  speech.  The  individual  to  whom  it  was  was  growing  old  and  could  not  last  forever,  and  gen- 
delivered  had  occasion  to  visit  Burnbank  that  same  crally  managed  to  keep  the  marrying  idea  present 
day.  Naturally  enough  he  repeated  the  eloquent  in  his  mind.  After  a  little  she  got  into  the  habit  of 
gentences  to  the  good  lady  Marjory,  with  what  addi-  inviting  young  lady  friends  to  the  farm ;  and  once  or 
tions  and  emendations  he  could  think  of.  That  twice  even  went  the  length  of  hinting  to  the  laird 
dame  immediately  went  into  a  passion,  and  abused  that  Miss  This  or  That  had  evidenced  a  liking  for 
her  relatives  in  no  measured  terms.  When  she  did  his  society,  and  was  getting  “  very  fond  of  him.” 
manage  to  control  herself,  and  was  bidding  her  visi-  I  (question,  however,  if  Marjory,  clever  as  she  was, 

tor  good-by,  she  smd  that  Painter  Jamie  would  be  would  have  gained  her  wish,  had  it  not  been  for  an 

as  well  to  display  less  assurance,  for  there  was  no  incident  that  occurred  to  her  brother  as  he  was  re¬ 
saying  what  might  happen.  Finally,  she  quoted  an  turning  from  Bridgend  market  one  night.  W'hen  he 
old  proverb  which  speaks  of  slips  and  cups  and  lips,  got  to  the  end  of  our  village,  —  which  he  reached  in 
and  insinuated  that  so  the  Beatsons  would  find  it.  the  gray  gloaming  of  an  autumn  evening  (if  that  in- 
When  Laird  Thomson  came  in  from  the  fields  that  formation  is  worth  aught),  —  he  came  upon  old  Beat- 
afternoon,  he  found  everything  in  most  beautiful  or-  son,  seated,  half  drunk,  on  a  stile, 
der,  and  his  sister  in  her  most  amiable  mood.  She  “  Gude  e’en,  John,”  quoth  the  laird, 

had  evidently  resolved  to  keep  him  in  good-humor,  “  The  same  to  you.  Hoo  are  ye  baith  at  the 

and  she  managed  it  very  adroitly.  After  tea  she  farm,”  replied  the  worthy  cousin, 
sat  him  down  in  his  arm-chair  at  the  right  side  of  “  O,  brawly ;  whan  are  ye  cornin’  up  to  see  the 
the  fire,  while  she  placed  herself  opposite.  Of  farm  ?  ” 


cooTse,  she  had  her  stocking  in  her  hands,  and  an  “  Cornin’  ?  I  kenna,  —  at  the  latest  whan  I  come 
immense  ball  of  worsted  in  her  lap.  Then  she  com-  into  possession.” 

meneed  a  long  talk  about  other  days,  and  the  time  “  x  e ’s  better  come  afore  that,  as  I  may  last  ye 
when  the  auld  folk  were  alive.  She  dwelt  lovingly  oot,”  said  the  laird,  rather  nettled, 
on  the  stories  their  father  used  to  tell,  showing  how  “  Weel  a  weel,  it  does  na  matter;  it’ll  be  the 
long  the  farm  bad  belonged  to  the  family,  and  how  bairns  then,  an’  a  gude  thing  that  will  be  ;  for  they  ’ll 
sacredly  they  had  guarded  and  kept  it.  Her  broth-  doe  gude  wid  it,  as  Jamie  was  saying  this  mornin’.” 
er  wondered  what  had  turned  her  into  this  vein ;  “I’m  thinkin  your  Jamie  lats  his  tongue  wag 
but  she  went  on  with  her  story,  coming  down  ower  rauckle  aboot  the  gude  he  ’ll  dae  when  he ’s 
through  the  years,  tenderly  speaking  of  this  one  and  laird,”  retorted  Mr.  Thomson,  now  in  a  passion, 
that  who  had  died,  till  at  last  she  came  to  say,  “  An’  “  Wag  or  no  wag,  he ’s  a  clever  laddie,  an’  sae  is 
noo  we  ’re  left  a’  alane,  an’  hae  nane  o’  oor  ain  to  Geordie,  an’  ye  winna  be  able  to  keep  them  oot  of 
come  efter  us.”  Builibank  whin  yore  dune  with  it,  try  what  ye  like.” 

Her  brother  was  touched ;  but  he  managed  to  say,  “  Weel,  John,  ye  are  aiblins  rieht,  but  we  ’ll  see,” 
half  jocularly,  “  Tut,  lass !  ye  forget,  we  hae  the  and  without  a  good-nicht  the  owner  of  Burnbank 
Best'ons.”  strode  homewards. 

“The  Beatsons!”  said  Marjory,  with  great  scorn,  A  triuitworthy  witness  depones  that  the  laird  was 
—  and  then  she  recited  Jamie’s  unfortunate  speech,  heard  to  say  as  he  walked  along,  “  I  'vo  a  good  mind 

Very  seldom  indeed  did  Mr.  Thomson  lose  his  to  spend  it  a’  ”  (what  “  it  a’  ”  signified  deponent 
temper ;  but  he  did  then,  and  he  denounced  sharply  could  not  say),  and  again  when  he  was  drawing 
the  impertinence  of  his  heirs.  Now ’s  the  time,  near  the  farm-house  he  muttered,  “  By  a’  that ’s  gude, 
thought  his  sister,  and  she  quietly  remarked :  —  I  ’ll  try  ilarjory’s  plan.  She ’s  richt.” 


thought  his  sister,  and  she  quietly  remarked :  —  ill  try  aiarjory  s  plan.  She  s  ncht. 

“  Davie,  ye  maun  marry.”  Next  morning  the  laird  informed  his  sister  of  his 

“  Marry  I  AVhat !  ^le !  ”  replied  her  brother.  interview  with  Bcatson,  and  Maijory,  as  might  have 
“Yes,  marry,  an  hae  a  son  o’  yere  ain.”  been  anticipated,  was  highly  incensed.  She  protest- 

“  Na !  na !  lass,  I ’m  no  gaun  to  be  sae  foolish.”  ed  that  the  goings-on  of  their  heirs  were  pierfectly 
“  Bit  it  wud  nae  be  foolish ;  it ’s  a  duty  ye  owe  to  insufferable,  and  declared  that  her  brother  must  get 
yere  race.”.  married  right  out  of  hand,  as  this  was  the  only  way 

“  But  as  ye  ken  brawly,  it  wud  be  wrang.”  to  stop  the  annoyance.  And  the  laird  was  at  last 

“No  it  wudna.  Jeannie  in  heaven  hersel  wud  of  the  same  opinion.  The  only  remaining  difficulty 
smile  on  ye.”  was  where  his  wife  was  to  be  found.  On  talking 

“I’m  ower  anld,  at  ony  rate.”  the  matter  over,  it  appeared  there  was  a  dearth  of 

“Ye’re  naething  o’ the  kind  ;  auld  Jack  Sonthfiel  marriageable  ladies  in  the  district.  This  one  was 
marrieil  an’  had  bairns  efter  he  was  sax-an’-saxty,  already  “  bespoke,”  the  other  had  a  very  bad  temper, 
an’  yere  no  sax-an’-fifty  yet.”  that  one  had  red  hair  (an  insurmountable  objection), 

“  For  a’  that,  Maijory,  I  tell  ye  it  winna  dae.  I  and  of  that  other,  it  was  rumored  she  was  fond  of 
wml  be  the  lanchin  stock  o’  the  hale  kintra  side  ;  an’  the  cup  which  inebriates.  After ,  rather  a  lengthy 
though  I  am  richt  vext  th.at  thae  Beatsons  sud  fol-  conversation,  Marjory  exultantly  exclaimed,  “  I  have 
low  us,  it  canna  be  helpit  noo.”  it ;  ye  maun  marry  Jessie  Murray,  o’  the.  Drums.” 

“  Ye  ’re  wrang  a’  thegither  there,  an’  it  wud  be  Mr.  Thomson  pondered  a  few  minutes,  and  then  ex- 
the  wisest  day’s  wark  ever  ye  did.  Better  late  than  pressed  his  approval.  Being  methodically  inclined 
never,  ye  ken.”  lioth,  it  was  resolved  that  the  business  should  be 

Her  brother  shook  bis  head  and  grew  silent,  completed  at  once ;  so  the  laird  that  same  afternoon, 
Maijory,  wise  female,  said  no  more,  satisfied  with  like  another  Cockpen,  “  took  the  gray  mare,  and  rade 
gaining  one  point.  Laird  Thom.son’8  mother  when  eannillie  ”  towards  the  mansion  of  the  Murrays, 
in  the  fiesh  had  often  said  of  her  son  David,  that  he  Fortune  smiled  upon  him.  When  the  Drums  was 
could  be  led,  not  driven.  No  one  knew  the  truth  of  reached,  he  found  the  family  all  out  with  the  excep- 
this  better  than  his  sister.  So,  although  she  had  de-  tion  of  Miss  Jessie,  a  rosy-clieeked,  buxom  damsel  of 
termined  to  gain  her  point,  she  made  no  attempt  to  six-and-twenty,  who  received  him  very  graciously, 
coerce.  She  talked  perhaps  a  little  more  than  here-  “  I  am  glad  to  see  ye,  hurd.  Come  in  by ;  but 
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baith  my  father  and  mither  are  out,”  said  she,  giving 
him  her  hand. 

“  Sae  muckle  the  better,”  replied  the  ltdrd.  “  I 
hae  come  to  see  you  the  day.” 

“  To  see  me  ?  Are  ye  come  as  a  lad  ?  ”  laugh¬ 
ingly  returned  his  hostess. 

“  Weel,  what  if  I  were  ?  ” 

"  Only  that  I  would  hae  a  sensible,  gude-beartit 
lad.” 

“  An’  if  I  were  to  ask  ye  to  be  my  wife  ?  ” 

“  Weel,  laird,  I  may  safely  say  I ’d  marry  ye, 
mich  n’t  I  ?  ”  and  the  fair  spe^er  laughed  merrily. 

“  Weel,  Jessie,  ye  needna  lauch ;  for  I ’m  in 
earnest  whan  I  ask  ye.” 

“  Ye  what  ?  Hae  ye  been  castin’  out  wi’  Mar¬ 
jory-” 

“  Na,  I  hinna,”  stoutly  returned  the  worthy  suitor, 
“  and  I  am  in  earnest  I  hae  resolved  to  marry,  an’ 
wad  like  ye  to  be  my  wife.” 

There  was  little  romance  in  this  courting,  and 
less  sentiment.  It  was  conducted  on  strictly  com¬ 
mercial  principles.  By  rule  of  poetry  and  senti¬ 
ment  Miss  Murray  should  have  drawn  herself  to 
her  full  height,  and  said,  “  Sir,  you  insult  me.  I 
loe  Jamie,  your  shepherd,  and  1  wad  rather  hae 
him,  wi’  his  staff  in  his  hand,  than  you  with  all  your 
land  and  treasure.”  She  ought  to  have  bowed  the 
laird  to  the  door,  then  rushed  to  her  Jamie’s  arms 
and  sheltered  herself  on  his  manly  breast.  But 
Jessie  was  not  sentimental,  only  highly  practical. 
She  had  given  her  heart  to  no  Jamie,  and  so  no 
one  could  be  grieved  by  her  giving  her  hand  to  this 
Robin  Gray,  and  becoming  queen  of  his  mansion. 
So  she  thought,  and  then  said  quite  dispassionately, 
“  Verra  weel,  laird,  ye  may  hae  me.” 

Who  shall  say  how  much  precious  true  feeling 
lies  hid  in  the  most  lonely  of  natures.  The  laird 
crossed  the  room,  sat  himself  down  on  the  sofa 
beside  Jessie,  and  put  his  arms  around  her  very 
affectionately. 

“  Jessie,”  he  whispered  in  her  car,  “  I ’m  an  auld 
man ;  ye  micht  easily  hae  gotten  a  younger  ane ; 
but  ye  cudna  hae  gotten  ane  that  wad  hae  daen 
mmr  to  mak’  ye  happy  than  I  will.” 

“  Ye’re  no  an  auld  man,  Davie,”  she  looked  up 
in  hb  face  and  bravely  said,  “  an  I ’m  sure  I  ’se  be 
happy.” 

Then,  I  think,  they  kissed,  and  the  laird  went 
away  home  in  the  gloaming  with  a  very  light  foot¬ 
step  and  hopeful  heart.  When  he  had  gone,  hb 
lady-love  set  her  down,  and  wept  a  few  tears  at  the 
thought  she  was  to  have  an  elderly  husband.  Only 
a  few,  and  she  recommenced  her  work,  and  when 
her  parents  returned  she  told  them  very  cheerily 
what  she  had  done. 

In  a  month  Laird  Thomson  and  Jessie  Murray 
were  one  flesh,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  laird’s 
sbter  and  the  bride’s  relations. 

But  the  Beatsons  I  How  shall  I  describe  their  rage 
and  angubh !  How  the  neighbors  sympathized  with 
them  and  sarcastically  reviled  the  unnatural  uncle  ! 
And  how  often  the  old  man  drank  bad  luck  to  the 
marriage  !  Their  condition  was  twenty  times  worse 
when,  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  Mrs.  Thomson  pre¬ 
sented  her  lord  and  master  with  a  son.  Then  the 
last  hope  of  the  Beatson  family  died.  When  these 
tidings  arrived,  the  father  went  direct  to  the  “  pub¬ 
lic,”  and  got  drunk,  while  his  children  fell  to  abus- 
.  ing  each  other. 

“  James,  we  have  you  to  thank  for  this  concaten¬ 
ation  of  disasters,”  said  the  poetical  George. 

“Nothing  of  the  kind,”  retorted  the  accused. 

V 

“  Annie  is  to  blame.  Had  she  been  more  friendly 
to  Aunt  Majjory,  all  would  now  have  been  right.” 

“  You  ’re  all  to  blame,”  said  Grizel.  “  You  all 
chattered  too  much.  0,  had  ye  but  held  your 
tongues !  ” 

“It ’s  like  you,”  peevishly  broke  in  Annie.  “  Yon 
was  the  worse  of  us  all.” 

Then  the  four  went  at  it,  tooth  and  nail  A 
sense  of  desolation  and  a  hopeless  future  soon  stopped 
the  quarrel,  and  they  commenced  to  sigh. 

“  1  must  be  a  poor  painter,”  said  Jamie. 

“  And  I  a  poor  poet,”  added  his  brother. 

“  Never  mind,”  said  Grizel,  “  you  ’re  bmth  clever, 
and  will  be  famous  and  rich  one  day  yet.” 

Then  the  father  walked  in,  in  the  eondition  which 
hb  country’s  poet  has  called  “  glorious,”  and  magnilo- 
quently  said,  hiccupping  the  while,  “  Children,  what 
can’t  be  cured  must  be  endured.”  A  very  true  and  |  i 
“  timeous  ”  saying.  The  Beatsons  had  to  endure 
their  fate,  there  was  no  altering  it. 

Laird  Thomson  sleeps  with  hb  fathers ;  his  sister 
is  by  hb  side.  Mrs.  Thomson  is  yet  alive,  and  her 
eldest  son  rules  in  Bumbank.  Old  Beatson  came  ! 
to  grief  in  a  ditch ;  his  children  have  never,  to  mr  ' 
knowledge,  become  either  wealthy  or  renowned.  ' 
Those  or  them  who  survive  will  never  forget  how  1 
Laird  Thomson  checkmated  hb  heirs. 

MAKING  THE  BEST  OF  THINGS.  j 

One  of  the  many  divisions  of  mankind  which  one 
frequently  has  occasion  to  make  Is  Into  those  people  | 
who  do,  and  those  who  do  not,  habitually  make  the  ' 
best  of  things.  By  making  the  best  of  things  we  do  | 
not  mean  turning  them  to  good  account  practicallj,  ' 
but  putting  a  g(^  face  upon  them,  shedding  over 
them  a  certain  glow  and  coloring  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  them,  or  at  least  does  not  appear  ' 
to  others  to  belong  to  them.  To  those  whose  nature 
does  not  incline  them  to  make  the  best  of  things, 
this  practice  is  a  source  of  much  vexation  of  spirit,  j 
—  a  vexation  which  seems  to  have  been  keenly  felt  | 
by  Solomon  when  he  described  the  singing  of  songs  : 
to  a  heavy  heart  as  being  like  vinegar  upon  nitre. 
There  are  few  ways  in  which  a  person  of  a  spiteful 
disposition  can  more  Ingeniously,  unobtrusively,  and  ^ 
creditably  give  pain  than  by  a  judicious  application 
of  cheerful  views  to  distressing  subjects.  The  easy 
way  in  which  the  victim  Is  made  to  appear  in  the  | 
character  of  a  sort  of  devil’s  advocate,  if  he  attempts  ! 
to  answer,  is  one  of  the  most  vexatious  features  of  1 
this  species  of  torture.  But,  though  powerful  as  an 
instrument  of  torture,  the  practice  Is  by  no  means 
always  cruel  or  even  disagreeable.  When  moderate  , 
and  well-timed,  it  is  at  the  worst  an  amiable  weak-  , 
ness,  and  in  Its  best  form  it  Is,  if  still  a  weakness,  at 
any  rate  the  infirmity  of  vigorous,  though  not  neces-  , 
sarlly  of  noble  minds.  People  who  habitually  make  , 
the  best  of  things  may  be  again  subdivided  into  sev-  ; 
eral  classes,  the  members  of  which  may  be  totally 
unlike  in  all  other  respects.  There  are  the  people  . 
who  make  the  best  of  their  own  concerns,  and  there 
are  those  who  make  the  best  of  other  people’s ;  while 
some  are  consistently  cheerful  on  all  subjects.  Or  ’ 
they  may  be  divided  according  to  their  motives; 
some  people  make  the  best  of  things  upon  principle, 
some  from  timidity,  some  from  want  of  feeling,  and 
some  from  natural  lightness  of  heart.  But  the  most 
important  distinction  is,  that  the  habit  of  making 
the  best  of  things  arises  in  some  cases  from  genuine 
cheerfulness,  and- in  others  from  the  very  opposite 
cause.  There  is  a  large  class  of  people  commonly 
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called  cheerful  who  behave  in  a  cheerful  manner, 
not  because  they  see  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  but 
because  they  see  so  much  that  they  feel  it  necessary 
to  interpose  to  redress  the  balance  by  an  effort  of 
will.  In  their  case  cheerfulness  is  only  a  sort  of  in¬ 
verted  gloom,  and  its  effect  upon  other  people  is  apt 
to  be  anything  but  cheering.  A  resolute  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  the  best  of  everything  may  take  the 
form  of  heroism,  of  sternness,  of  severity,  of  pride,  or 
of  pathos,  according  to  the  temperament  in  which  it 
occurs,  and  the  occasions  on  which  it  is  exercised ; 
but  it  can  scarcely  ever,  except  upon  the  most  un¬ 
discriminating  observers,  produce  the  effect  of  genu¬ 
ine  sunshine.  It  is,  however,  often  combined  with 
natural  cheerfulness,  and  may  serve  admirably  as  a 
sort  of  backbone  to  it  Without  natural  cheerful¬ 
ness  it  is  about  as  pleasing  as  a  skeleton  without  its 
covering  of  flesh  and  blood.  There  is  nothing  more 
grim  and  repelling  than  an  unbending  refusal  to 
acknowledge  pain  which  nevertheless  cannot  be  con¬ 
cealed,  and  people  who  have  strength  enough  to  en¬ 
dure  much  pain  of  body  or  mind  often  miscalculate 
their  power  of  concealment.  To  persist  in  making 
the  b^t  of  things,  if  it  does  not  deceive  anxious 
friends,  can  only  make  them  feel  that  they  are  kept 
at  arm’s  length.  People  who  have  much  to  endure  are 
of  course  entitled  to  any  alleviations  which  they  can 
innocently  obtain.  Their  friends  would  not  grudge 
such  alleviations,  even  if  obtained  at  the  cost  of  pain 
to  themselves ;  but  if  the  erection  of  a  barrier  round 
the  sufferer  by  a  resolute  denial  of  his  pain  be  an 
alleviation  to  him,  he  ought  to  use  and  accept  it  as 
such,  and  not  to  confound  the  protection  which  his 
own  weakness  may  require  with  a  protection  to  his 
friends  from  the  pain  of  seeing  him  suffer.  It  is  so 
only  if  it  really  deceives  them,  which  it  does  much 
less  often  than  those  who  use  it  are  apt  to  imagine. 
And  nothing  adds  more  bitterness  to  the  pain  of  see¬ 
ing  suffering  than  to  be  denied  the  right  of  offering 
even  sympathy.  These  considerations  do  not  apply 
only  to  those  great  calamities  of  life  which  bring 
them  into  strong  relief.  They  are  equally  true  in  aU 
the  little  troubles  of  every  day,  and  as  these  are  not 
unimportant  in  their  sum,  so  neither  is  the  pain 
which  is  given  by  too  unbending  a  habit  of  making 
the  best  of  things  unimportant  in  the  sum  of  its  ef¬ 
fects.  And  this  is  not  the  less  true  because  the 
opposite  error  is  so  much  more  common.  The  dan¬ 
gers  peculiar  to  the  higher  and  rarer  types  of  char¬ 
acter  are  quite  as  real  as  those  which  belong  to 
lower  natures,  and  are  much  less  likely  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  against. 

There  is  another  form  of  inverted  gloom,  assum¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness,  which  is  less  re- 
pellant,  less  voluntary,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  be 
seen  through,  than  that  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
but  which  to  those  who  rightly  interpret  it  is  per¬ 
haps  even  more  sad  to  see.  This  is  the  optimism 
which  arises  from  timidity.  Persons  who  have  a 

Snick  apprehension  and  a  constitutionally  excessive 
read  of  pain,  often  hold  exceptionally  mild  and 
cheerful  views.  Indeed,  courage  is  as  much  required 
for  maintaining  a  firm  grasp  of  painful  truths  as  for 
encountering  painful  events.  Excessive  sensibility 
to  painful  impressions  leads  people  to  evade  the  facts 
calculated  to  produce  them.  And  this  applies 
equally  to  facts  which  concern  themselves  and  to 
those  which  concern  others.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
daub  one’s  self  as  well  as  one’s  neighbors  with  untem- 
pered  mortar ;  to  lull  one’s  self  into  actual  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  the  dark  side  of  one’s  circumstances,  and  in 
all  good  faith  to  give  a  delusively  good  account  of 


one’s  self  which  may  look  like  courageous  cheerful¬ 
ness,  while  it  really  arises  from  want  of  courage  to  face 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  That  people  do  by  this 
means  to  a  considerable  extent  actually  succeed  in 
eluding  the  pain  appropriate  to  their  circumstances 
cannot  be  denied,  and  the  contrivance  is  one  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  condemn  severely ;  but  it  b  nev¬ 
ertheless  a  piteous  thing  to  witness.  If  it  b  sometimes 
melancholy  to  see  people  resolutely  making  the  best 
of  things  to  others,  because  they  can  fight  their  own 
battles  best  without  sympathy,  it  b  far  more  melan¬ 
choly  to  see  them  unconsciously  making  the  best  of 
things  to  themselves  because  they  cannot  fight  their 
own  battles  at  all,  and  feel  instinctively  that  their 
only  safety  is  in  flight.  The  same  tendency  to 
evade  painful  facts  sometimes  produces  a  real  or  ap¬ 
parent  want  of  sympathy ;  and  a  more  or  less  clear 
perception  of  the  true  source  of  this  kind  of  optimism 
accounts  for  the  apparent  perverseness  with  which  it 
is  often  rejected  by  those  whom  it  is  intended  to 
console. 

But,  happily,  cheerfulness  b  sometimes  hona  fide. 
There  are  ^ople  who  habitually  make  the  best  of 
things,  not  from  a  sense  of  duty,  not  from  a  dislike 
of  sympathy,  not  from  any  shrinking  from  pain  on 
their  own  account  or  for  others,  but  simply  from  a 
natural  and  unconquerable  lightness  of  heart.  These 
people  supply  the  oxygen  of  the  moral  atmosphere, 
and  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense  to 
keep  it  sweet  and  pure.  Even  if  instead  of  Ming,  as 
they  generally  are,  active  and  otherwise  estimable 
members  of  society,  they  did  nothing  but  enjoy  life, 
they  would  still  be  worth  cultivating  for  the  sake  of 
the  light  and  heat  which  they  kindle.  The  only 
difficulty  b,  how  to  regulate  them.  They  are  so 
irresistibly  impelled  to  sing  songs,  that,  in  a  world 
where  heavy  hearts  are  unfortunately  common,  it 
is  diflicult  always  to  keep  the  vinegar  and  nitre 
apart.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
burden  of  avoiding  such  collbions  lies  on  the  sad  and 
sober  persons,  rather  than  on  the  singers  of  songs, 
because  very  cheerful  people  are  so  much  more 
readily  recognized  than  those  to  whom  cheerfulness 
b  unwelcome ;  and  because,  by  a  little  care,  one 
may  generally  avoid  provoking  any  active  ebullition 
of  cheerfulness,  whereas  the  state  of  mind  which  b 
hurt  by  cheerfulness  b  passive,  and  therefore  com¬ 
paratively  permanent. 

It  is  also  unreasonable  to  expect  any  great  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  susceptibilities  of  melancholy  people 
from  the  constitutionally  cheerful,  because  the  very 
fact  of  their  being  so  implies  a  certain  degree  of  in¬ 
sensibility,  which  involves  a  corresponding  amount  of 
blindness  to  other  people’s  sensibility.  A  genuinely 
cheerful  person  makes  the  best  of  your  troubles 
because  they  really  do  appear  to  him  very  distress¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  for  you  to  deciae  whether  such  a  view  will 
act  on  your  mind  as  a  tonic  or  an  irritant.  Con¬ 
sidering  how  apt  people  are  to  exaggerate  their  own 
troubles,  we  should  in  all  doubtful  cases  recommend 
a  very  free  application  of  this  remedy.  In  one  case 
out  of  twenty  perhaps,  the  cheerful  external  view 
will  be  less  true  than  the  sufferer’s  own  opinion,  and 
in  perhaps  half  a  dozen  more  it  will  be  irritating, 
notwithstanding,  or  even  by  reason  of,  its  truth  ;  but 
in  the  remaining  thirteen,  if  not  in  more  cases,  it 
will  go  far  towards  effecting  a  cure. 

A liabit  of  making  the  best  of  things,  in  the  sense 
of  exaggerating  in  some  degree  their  bright  side,  is 
of  course,  like  everything  which  implies  any  depart¬ 
ure  from  truth,  to  that  extent  a  defect.  But  the 
exaggeration  may  be  only  relative,  —  that  b,  things 
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maj  really  appear  brighter  to  one  person  than  to 
another ;  and  an  exceptionally  cheerful  pers<M>  may 
not  be  exa^erating  the  bright  side  of  things  as  they 
appear  to  him,  although  to  others  he  n^  seem  to 
be  palpaUy  making  the  best  of  them.  This  is  the 
best  and  most  genuine  form  of  cheerfulness.  But 
even  this  genuine  bias  on  the  side  of  brightness 
does  imply  a  departure  from  exact  truth,  just  as 
much  as  a  bias  on  the  other  side.  And  it  sometimes 
produces  a  curious  effect,  corresponding  Trith  that 
form  of  cheerfulness  which  we  have  alreacfy  described 
as  inverted  gloom.  This  is  an  appearance  of  gloom 
which  may  be  called  inverted  cheerfulness.  People 
of  very  robust  and  buoyant  minds  often  indulge  in 
an  amount  of  croaking  which  would  drive  a  more 
sensitive  person  distracted.  They  will  lavish  con¬ 
dolences  with  a  generosity  which  may  be  soothing 
as  long  as  it  does  not  occur  to  one  that  it  costs  them 
nothing.  And  they  will  calmly  predict  all  manner 
of  puWic  and  private  catastrophra,  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  which  seems  only  to  afford  an  additional 
relish  to  their  enjoyment  of  life,  as  the  ice  wliich  is 
sen  ed  at  table  heightens  the  comfort  of  a  wcll- 
warmed  dining-room.  And  just  as  assumed  cheer¬ 
fulness  may  be  more  pathetic  than  any  complaint, 
so  this  wantonnesi  of  gnmUing  has  often  a  kind  of 
humorous  luxuriance  which  suggests  unfathomable 
depths  of  comfort  Everybody  knows  what  it  is  to 
bail  an  outburst  of  ill-humor  as  the  surest  sign  of 
improvement  in  a  convalescent  And  a  comfort¬ 
able  interpretation  may  be  put  upon  a  good  deal  of 
the  discontent  which  people  express  under  more 
ordinary  circumstances. 

All  these  varieties,  both  in  the  inner  feeling  and 
in  the  form  of  its  manifestation,  are  intermingled  in 
different  people  in  such  various  proportions,  and 
with  such  various  modifications  from  individual 
character,  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  in 
practice  to  guess  at  the  degree  of  real  cheerfulness 
represented  by  cheerftil  behavior ;  and  as  such  out¬ 
ward  behavior  will  be  differently  interpreted  by 
different  observers,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  predict 
its  effects  in  any  given  case.  Nobody  can  say  with 
any  confidence  whether  making  the  best  of  things 
will  be  cheering  or  depressing  to  others.  In  so  far 
as  it  is  believed  to  be  an  indication  of  genuine 
cheerfulness,  the  chances  are  that  it  may  be  rather 
welcome  than  otherwise  to  anybody  who  is  not  in 
such  a  state  of  depression  as  to  feel  that  cheerfulness 
implies  a  want  of  sj  mpathy.  But  the  moment  it  is 
perceived  to  be  in  any  degree  assumed  or  practised 
upon  principle,  or  the  result  of  bluntness  of  sensa¬ 
tion,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  either  depress¬ 
ing  or  nnpleasing  to  the  spectator  in  proportion  to 
the  fineness  of  his  own  perceptions. 


PRACTICAL  JOKES. 

Although  we  are  all  grown  so  practical,  and 
study  how  to  become  more  practical  with  daily 
increasing  success,  yet  practic^  johing  is  at  a  dis¬ 
count.  Practical  jokes  are  voted  vulgar,  witless, 
stupid,  ill-natured;  and  it  is  really  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  popular  verdict  is  a  correct  one :  but 
how  amusing  uiey  often  are  1  And,  after  all,  is  not 
that  the  great  thing  ?  Man,  look  yon,  is  the  only 
animal  (the  hyena  excepted)  that  can  laugh,  and  is 
not  this  laughter  at  least  as  valuable  a  boon  as 
either  of  his  other  characteristics  ?  A  fine  use  he 
often  makes  of  his  reason  !  The  gift  of  speech  is  an 
edged  tool  which  frequently  cuts  himself,  and  is 
always  doing  mischief ;  but  who  ever  failed  to  re¬ 


ceive  benefit,  both  bodily  and  mentally,  from  a  hear¬ 
ty  laugh  ?  It  assists  the  digestion,  clears  the  brain, 
and  softens  the  heart. 

Now,  I  think  I  receive  as  much  pleasure  as  any 
one  firom  a  witty  repartee  or  a  humorous  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  but  —  did  you  ever  see  any  one  trying  to  get 
into  an  apple-pie  bed?  Did  they  call  “aWnce” 
at  your  school  on  holidays,  to  prevent  the  boys  from 
straying  too  far?  They  did  at  ours;  and  on  fine 
summer  days,  when  the  master  read  the  names  over 
in  the  playing-fields,  it  was  a  common  trick  for  one 
of  ns  to  creep  on  his  hands  and  knees  behind  a  boy 
whose  turn  was  coming,  while  another  gave  him  a 
slight  push  on  the  chest  at  the  critical  moment  To 
see  a  lad  hold  up  his  hat,  and  shout  “Here,  sir!” 
and  simultaneously  take  a  back-somersault,  was, 
really  very  comical. 

Yon  must,  in  your  youth,  have  either  set  or  fallen 
into  a  “  booby-trap.”  It  consisted,  you  may  remem¬ 
ber,  of  books,  boots,  &c.  balanced  on  the  top  of  a 
door,  which  was  left  ajar,  so  that  the  first  incomer 
got  a  solid  shower-bath. 

Another  trick  was  to  pour  water  into  a  stone  ink- 
bottle,  corfc  it  tightly,  and  slip  it  between  the  bare 
of  a  boy’s  grate  on  a  winter’s  evening,  when  he  was 
returning  to  his  room  after  a  temporary  absence,  — 
the  nozzle,  of  course,  directed  towards  his  chair. 
The  tenant  returned,  and  sat  down  to  his  verses  or 
translation ;  presently  the  water  began  to  boil,  and 
the  steam  fired  off  the  cork  at  him. 

The  fun  of  a  practical  joke  consists  in  the  surprise 
of  the  victim,  and  this  was  certainly  attained  by 
gently  turning  up  a  cupboard-bed  with  its  inmate. 
The  astonishment  of  a  sound  sleeper  on  finding  him¬ 
self  standing  on  his  head  in  a  cupboard,  is  very  great 
indeed;  but  it  is  a  mercy  that  no  boy  was  ever 
stifled. 

Children,  indeed,  are  probably  as  much  given 
to  practical  joking  now  as  ever  they  were ;  it  is  to 
be  hoped  so,  for  only  in  exceptional  cases  do  boys 
understand  any  other  kind  of  jest ;  and  a  human 
being  without  fun  is  in  a  morbid,  unhealthy  con¬ 
dition. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  those  classes  of  the 
community  who  have  received  least  intellectual  edn-. 
cation.  It  is  shallow  to  cry  out  against  their  horse¬ 
play  ;  horse-play  is  ten  thousand  thousand  times  better 
than  no  play  at  all.  The  newspapers  are  always 
very  harsh  when  treating  of  the  little  eccentricities 
of  .army  men  ;  and  whether  this  pressure  of  public 
opinion  has  cowed  them,  or  competitive  examina¬ 
tions  have  sobered  them,  or  an  undue  proportion  of 
Indian  service  has  made  them  languid,  or  Aldershott 
has  bored  them  into  listlessness,  it  is  the  fact  that 
even  in  crack  cavsdry  regiments  there  is  very  little 
practical  joking  now. 

Certainly  they  used  to  carry  the  thing  too  far; 
there  seems  to  an  outsider  but  little  humor  in  cu^ 
ting  off  the  tail  of  a  man’s  charger,  or  smashing  bis 
barrack  furniture. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  with  a  somewhat  sata^ 
nine  disposition,  who  entered  the  army  late,  met  the 
ordeal  to  which  newly  joined  ensigns  in  his  regiment 
were  customarily  put  in  a  very  dangerous  manner. 
Having  been  warned  that  his  barrack-room  would 
probably  be  invaded  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
all  bis  clothes  and  chattels  subjected  to  a  hay-mak¬ 
ing  process,  he  barricaded  his  door,  and  when 
his  brother  officers  began  to  burst  it  in,  he  sent  a 
pistol-bullet  through  the  panel  about  a  half  a  foot 
over  their  heads.  They  let  him  alone  after  that. 

Perhaps  the  decline  of  practical  joking  both  in  the 
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•rmy  and  amon^  civilians  is  due  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  aboliuon  of  duelling.  It  seems  mean  to 
play  tricks  upon  a  man  who  has  no  redress  in  case 
he  should  take  serious  offence ;  and  this  undoubted¬ 
ly  is  the  weak  part  of  the  practice,  that  it  necessi¬ 
tates  a  victim.  This  is  the  case,  indeed,  with  the 
majority  of  our  amusements :  one  cannot  win  a 
game  without  another  losing  it ;  fox-hunting  is  un¬ 
pleasant  for  the  fox ;  and  shooting  entails  pain  and 
death  upon  the  objects  of  our  sport ;  neither  does 
anybody,  however  good  a  face  he  may  put  upon  the 
matter,  like  to  be  made  game  of.  But  in  the  last 
instance  there  is  an  element  of  treachery  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  others ;  to  insure  the  success 
of  a  practical  joke,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  lull 
the  victim  into  a  false  security. 

•Altogether,  then,  I  am  afraid  we  must  let  practi¬ 
cal  joking,  at  least  among  educated  adults,  go  to 
limbo ;  but  surely  there  can  be  no  barm  in  liking 
to  hear  about  it.  I  hope  not ;  for  to  hear  or  read 
of  a  good  trick  amuses  me  vastly.  Who  can  read 
the  lue  of  that  emperor  of  practical  joking,  Theo¬ 
dore  Hook,  without  enjoyment  ?  Who  would  not 
have  liked  to  be  in  the  secret  of  the  great  Berners 
Street  Hoax,  or  —  But  I  must  steer  clear  of  an¬ 
ecdotes  which  the  reader  has  by  heart.  This  one 
is  not  so  generally  known. 

In  the  year  1778,  a  nephew  of  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  visited  Paris  as  his  uncle’s  ambassador. 
He’  was  received  with  great  pomp  at  the  court,  and 
all  the  nobility  vied  wiSi  one  another  in  giving  him 
feta.  Certain  young  men  thought  this  afforded 
them  a  good  opportunity  for  playing  a  trick  upon 
a  very  pretentious  man  named  Septcnville,  a  rich 
honedealer.  They  began  by  persuading  him  that 
he  ought  to  invite  the  Moorish  prince  to  a  fete  at 
his  country-house,  which  was  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  environs  of  Paris ;  they  assured  him  that 
they  had  sufficient  influence  to  persuade  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  to  accept  the  invitation  and  honor  the  af¬ 
fair  with  his  presence.  They  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  money  it  cost  would  m  well  spent  in  the 
end;  that  a  connection  of  this  description  would 
give  great  notoriety  to  his  business,  and  enable  him 
to  extend  it  considerably,  and  that  very  likely  His 
Excellency  would,  out  of  gratitude,  send  him  some 
Barbs.  Septcnville  calculated  all  these  advantages, 
and  decided  without  much  struggle  to  receive  the 
ambassador  with  all  the  expense  and  show  projicr 
on  the  occasion.  Some  days  afterwards,  he  was  in- 
formeil  that  His  Excellency  consented  to  do  him 
the  honor  of  passing  a  day  at  his  place,  to  which  he 
would  come  on  such  a  day,  at  such  an  hour.  The 
merchant  immediately  began  doing  all  he  could 
think  of  to  render  his  house  worthy  of  receiving 
such  a  guest :  he  ordered  fireworks  of  Torrd,  the' 
great  man  of  the  age  in  that  line ;  he  had  his  grounds 
and  the  front  of  his  house  brilliantly  illuminated ; 
be  engaged  the  most  celebrated  musicians  at  a  great 
expense ;  he  sent  out  invitations  to  all  the  nobility 
and  people  of  fashion  whose  names  and  addresses 
he  could  get  hold  of,  to  the  court,  to  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  foreigners,  to  all  the  handsomest  actress¬ 
es.  Of  course,  the  arrangements  for  the  banquet 
were  on  a  scale  corresponding  with  all  the  other 
preparations. 

On  the  appointed  day,  after  having  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  waited  for  for  some  time,  the  ambassador, 
accompanied  by  all  his  court,  arrived  in  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  carriage.  He  was  received  with  a  flattering 
address,  to  which  he  replied  by  means  of  an  inter¬ 
preter.  He  was  asked  to  sing,  and  consented  with 


the  utmost  affability.  The  fete  went  on  capitally, 
and  Septcnville  was  out  of  his  wits  with  joy.  At 
the  banquet,  he  refused  to  sit  at  table  with  so  illus¬ 
trious  a  guest,  but  insisted  on  standing  behind  his 
chair  with  a  napkin  under  his  arm.  The  ball 
opened,  and  the  guests  enjoyed  themselves  thor¬ 
oughly,  without  suspecting  any  trick,  till  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  a  body  of  soldiers  and 
police  appeared  in  the  ball-room.  They  had  come 
to  take  the  sham  ambassador  into  custody ;  and 
Septcnville  found  he  had  been  duped.  The  man 
who  played  the  part  of  the  ambassador  was  the 
son  of  a  bookseller  named  Prault.  He  was  pre¬ 
cisely  of  the  same  age  and  shape  as  the  Moorish 
prince,  and  was  so  well  got  up  as  to  deceive  wery- 
bo^. 

That  was  as  carefully  prepared  a  hoax  as  any 
Hook  was  ever  guilty  of,  and  the  French  used  to  be 
quite  as  much  ^dieted  to  practical  joking  as  our¬ 
selves  ;  indeed,  I  fancy  that  the  palm  for  ingenuity 
in  such  matters  must  be  awarded  to  them,  for  the 
plots  of  some  of  our  best  mystifications  have  come 
from  the  same  country  that  supplies  us  so  liberally 
with  the  framework  of  our  plays. 

The  idea  of  sending  innumerable  coffins,  hearses, 
wedding-carriages,  pictures,  beds,  tables,  &c.  at  a 
given  day  and  hour,  to  an  unfortunate  individual’s 
house,  was  originally  French. 

But,  after  all,  these  elaborate  jokes  are  not  so 
humorous  as  those  which  are  spontaneous,  such  as 
the  following :  — 

A  young  French  gentleman,  who  led  a  very  gay 
life,  going  to  bed  late  and  getting  up  late,  lodged  in 
an  entresol.  A  milkwoman  took  up  her  position 
under  his  window,  and  the  chattering  of  her  cus¬ 
tomers,  with  the  braying  of  her  donkey,  effectually 
destroyed  his  slumbers.  In  vain  he  remonstrate<l ; 
the  milkwoman  said  she  had  a  right  to  the  pave-, 
ment,  and  that  place  suited  her.  He  got  up,  went 
out,  and  reasoned  with  her.  No  good.  What, 
then,  would  she  take  to  select  another  station  ? 
Nothing ;  he  was  an  aristocrat,  and  she  made  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  stand  upon  her  rights.  “  Well, 
then,”  he  said  at  last,  “  since  you  will  not  listen  to 
reason,  I  must  appeal  to  your  donkey  ”  ;  and  he 
whispere<l  in  Neddy’s  ear,  the  crowd  which  had 
gathered  round  laughing  at  him  till  he  ran  in. 
Presently,  however,  the  donkey  began  to  kick  and 
plunge  as  if  it  were  possessed,  spilling  all  the  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  &c.  The  woman  cried  out  ‘k  Witch¬ 
craft  ” ;  the  crowd  took  up  the  cry ;  and  there  was 
such  a  riot  that  the  police  came. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  the  commissary. 

“  A  young  man  who  lives  on  the  entresol  has  be¬ 
witched  my  ass,”  replied  the  milkwoman. 

“  Pooh,  pooh !  ”  said  the  commissary ;  but  tlie 
woman  would  not  be  pooh,  pooh-cd,  and  he  had  to 
take  her  up  to  the  gentleman’s  apartments,  and  con¬ 
front  him  with  the  complainant. 

She  told  her  story  at  length.  The  young  man 
waited  patiently  till  she  had  quite  done,  and  then 
said :  “  iSir,  this  woman  has  spoiled  my  night’s  rest 
for  this  month  past.  I  have  complained,  I  have 
entreated ;  she  nas  scorned  my  requests  and  my 
prayers.  I  could  not  revenge  myself  upon  a  wo¬ 
man  ;  but  her  donkey,  who  is  m.asculine,  had  no 
such  claim  upon  my  forbearance  ;  besides,  the  pecu¬ 
liar  cries  of  the  animal  are  what  is  most  distressing 
to  me.  This  ass,  as  avaricious  as  his  mistress,  has  a 
sister  upon  whose  succession  he  counted,  but  who  is 
going  to  marry  again  ;  it  was  this  news,  whispered 
by  me  in  his  ear,  which  exasperated  him  to  such  a 
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degree  that  he  conducted  himself  in  so  violent  a 
manner.” 

The  commissary,  who  could  hardly  keep  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  said  that  the  young  man  had  better  pay  for 
the  milk  that  was  spilt,  and  advised  the  milkwoman 
to  move  her  station  beyond  the  reach  of  a  man  who 
had  such  a  peculiar  power  of  conversing  with  ani¬ 
mals.  Both  assented,  and  the  woman  took  the 
money,  crossed  herself,  and  went 

“And  now,  then,”  said  the  commissary  to  the 
young  man,  “  how  did  you  do  it  ?  ” 

“  I  dropped  a  lighted  fusee  in  the  brute’s  ear,” 
said  he. 

A  French  auditor  of  accounts  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  a  great  practical  joker  all  his  life,  and 
even  played  a  trick  after  he  had  lost  the  power  of 
enjoying  it  for  he  left  four  large  candles  to  be  car¬ 
ried  at  his  funeral,  which  had  not  been  burning  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  before  they  went  off  as  fireworks. 

When  a  lady  condescends  to  a  practical  joke,  it 
is  genersdly  a  very  neat  one.  M.  Boncoprt  the  rich 
financier,  was  very  stingy  to  his  wife  in  the  matter 
of  pin-money.  One  day  a  lady,  closely  veiled,  and 
veiy  anxious  not  to  be  recognized,  called  upon  him, 
and  borrowed  a  large  sum,  leaving  her  diamonds  as 
a  pledge.  It  was  his  wife. 

The  French  thieves  sometimes  used  to  steal  so 
funnily  that  even  their  victims  were  half  inclined  to 
pardon  them. 

The  Duke  of  Frousac,  nephew  of  Marshal  Riche¬ 
lieu,  was  coming  out  of  the  opera  one  night  in  a 
splendid  dress  embroidered  with  pearls,  when  two 
thieves  managed  to  cut  off  his  coat-tails.  He  turned 
into  his  club,  where  everybody  laughed  at  him,  and 
so  he  found  out  what  had  happened,  and  went  home. 
Eiu'ly  the  next  morning,  a  well-dressed  man  called 
at  the  Duke’s  hotel,  and  demanded  to  see  him  at 
once,  bn  a  matter  of  most  vital  importance.  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Frousac  was  awakened.  “Monseigneur,” 
said  the  visitor,  “  I  am  an  officer  of  police.  Mon¬ 
sieur  the  lieutenant  of  police  has  learned  the  acci¬ 
dent  which  happened  to  you  yesterday  on  leaving 
the  opera,  and  1  have  been  sent  by  him  to  request 
you  to  order  the  coat  to  be  placed  in  my  hands,  that 
we  may  convict  the  offenders  by  comparing  it  with 
the  mutilated  tails.”  The  dress  was  given  up,  and 
the  Duke  was  in  raptures  with  the  vigilance  of  the 
police.  But  it  was  a  new  trick  of  the  rogue  who 
had  stolen  the  tails,  by  which  he  possessed  himself 
of  the  entire  garment. 

The  ancients  used  fo  indulge  in  practical  jokes  to 
a  considerable  extent ;  for  instance,  the  Thracians, 
at  their  drinking-parties,  sometimes  played  the  game 
of, hanging.  They  fixed  a  round  noose  to  the  Imugh 
of  a  tree,  and  placed  underneath  it  a  stone  of  such 
a  shape  that  it  would  easily  turn  round  when  any 
one  stood  on  it.  Then  they  drew  lots ;  and  he  who 
drew  the  lot  took  a  sickle  in  his  hand,  stood  on  the 
stone,  and  put  his  neck  into  the  halter.  The  stone 
was  kicked  away ;  and  if  he  could  cut  himself  down 
with  his  sickle,  well  and  good ;  but  if  he  was  not 
quick  enough,  he  was  hanged  outright ;  “  and  the 
rest  laugh,  tninking  it  good  sport.” 

Then  there  was  some  old  gentleman  —  I  forget 
his  name  and  nation  —  who  pretended  to  m»c 
friends  with  his  enemy,  and  asxed  him  to  dinner ; 
and,  for  the  last  course,  a  laige  dish  was  brought  in, 
which  proved,  when  uncovered,  to  contain  the  heads 
of  the  guest’s  wife  and  family.  This  was  carrying  a 
joke  almost  too  far. 

Nero’s  jests  were  likewise  very  practical.  “  What 
a  fat  fellow  that  senator  is  1  ”  he  observed  one  day  to 


a  courtier ;  “  see  me  cut  him  in  two !  ”  and  he  did  it 
in  the  most  facetious  manner. 

Indeed,  in  the  early  stage  of  civilization,  practicsl 
wit  is  apt  to  be  grim ;  as  society  advances,  jokes  st 
other  people’s  expense  are  not  quite  so  heartless  ■ 
when  we  reach  a  certain  pitch  of  refinement,  nothine 
gives  us  pleasure  which  causes  pain  to  another, 
then  there  is  a  chance  of  practical  joking  dying  out 
altogether,  —  except  in  the  case  of  boys,  who”  will 
probably  never  be  humanized. 
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Crabbe,  nature’s  sternest  painter,  as  Lord  Byron 
calls  him,  devotes,  in  his  poem  of  the  “  Borough,”  m 
exclusive  section  to  the  players  and  their  calling. 
He  held  no  very  elevated  opinion  of  the  art  or  iu  I 
practitioners.  He  says,  of  the  latter,  with  his  clla^  I 
acteristic  redundancy  of  antithesis :  — 

“  Sad  happy  race  !  loon  raised  and  sonn  depressed,  "  " 
Your  days  all  passed  in  Jeopardy  and  jest  i 
Poor  without  prudence,  with  afflictions  vain. 

Not  warned  by  misery  nor  enriched  by  gain.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  during  his  last  illness,  abont 
two  months  before  he  died,  asked  his  son-in-Uv 
Lockhart,  to  read  to  him  the  “  Borough,”  which  had 
always  been  one  of  his  favorite  selections.  At  the  i 
recital  of  the  terrible  sarcasms  upon  theatrical  liie 
with  which  it  abounds,  he  listened  with  increased 
attention,  muttering  from  time  to  time,  “Good!  I 
Good  1  Excellent  1  But  how  will  poor  Terry  en¬ 
dure  these  cuts  V  ”  Again,  at  continued  invectives 
in  the  same  strain,  “  Honest  Dan  !  Dan  won’t  like 
this.”  At  length  when  Lockhart  reached  the  pu- 
s^e  quoted  above.  Sir  Walter  said,  interrupting 
him,  “  Shut  the  book,  I  can’t  stand  more  of  this,— 
it  will  touch  Terry  to  the  quick.” 

Daniel  Terry,  long  a  conspicuous  member  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  more  than  one  London  theatre, 
dramatizer,  or  as  Sir  Walter  designated  the  opera¬ 
tion,  Terryfier  of  “  Guv  Mannenng,”  “  The  Anti¬ 
quary,”  “  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,”  &c.,  and  suhoe- 
quently  manager  of  the  Adelphi,  in  the  Strand,  in 
partnership  with  Frederic  Yates,  was  long  honored  i 
by  the  great  novelist’s  intimacy  and  friendship.  i 

At  the  time  we  have  alluded  to,  he  had  been 
dead  three  years,  but  Sir  Walter,  iu  his  wandering, 
felt  and  thought  of  him  as  if  he  were  still  alive.  He 
had  been  one  of  Terry’s  securities  in  the  AdelpH 
experiment,  and  suffered  ultimately,  in  pocket,  iiw 
its  non-success.  In  a  letter  to  Terry,  at  an  earlier 
period,  in  some  measure  dissuading  him  from  the 
venture,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  want  of  capital, 
he  expressed  himself  as  follows,  as  to  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  the  disciples  of  'Thespis,  and  the 
special  obstacles  attached  to  theatrical  manage¬ 
ment 

“  The  want  of  solid  cash  is  an  objection  to  all  at¬ 
tempts  whatever ;  but  there  is  something,  it  would 
seem,  particularly  difficult  in  conducting  a  theatre. 
All  who  practise  the  fine  arts  in  any  department 
arc,  from  the  very  components  necessary  to  succe*, 
more  irritable,  jealous,  and  capricious  than  other 
men  made  up  of  heavier  elements.  But  the  jealou^ 
amongst  players  is  signally  active,  because  their 
very  persons  are  brought  into  direct  comparison, 
and  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot  they  are  pitted  by  the  public  in  expre.ss  rivalry 
against  each  other.  Besides,  greatly  as  the  profes¬ 
sion  has  risen  in  character,  of  late  years,  theatrical 
talent  must  still  be  found  frequently  allied  with  im¬ 
perfect  general  education,  low  habits,  and  sometimes 
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the  follies  and  vices  which  rise  out  of  them.  All 
this  makes,  I  should  think,  a  theatre  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  system  to  keep  in  order,  and  liable  to  sud¬ 
den  checks  when  your  cattle  jibb,  or  do  not  work 
kindly  together.  But,  above  all,  tZ  /aui  de  Vargent.” 

The  entire  letter  from  which  the  preceding  ex¬ 
tract  is  taken,  —  full  of  shrewd,  and  curious  sugges¬ 
tions  touching  theatrical  and  mercantile  dealings, 
—  is,  as  LocMart  observes,  when  considered  with 
reference  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  and 
the  then  near,  though  unforeseen,  result  of  the 
writer’s  own  commercial  speculations,  as  remarkable 
a  document  as  ever  was  penned. 

Terry  was  ill  fitted  by  temper  and  habits  for  the 
task  he  assumed.  He  was  professionally  idle,  given 
to  procrastination,  had  no  taste  for  accounts,  and  a 
yery  considerable  taste  for  good  company  and  good 
living,  with  the  social  accompaniments  thereunto 
belonging.  His  manner  and  conversation  were 
somewhat  pedantic  and  dogmatic.  His  knowledge 
was  derived  more  from  a  quick,  shrewd  faculty  of 
observation  than  from  literary  research.  He  passed 
however,  for  a  scholar,  and  was  generally  so  con¬ 
sidered  ;  but  his  claims  to  the  title  were  far  inferior 
to  those  of  John  or  Charles  Kemble,  Macready, 
Vandenhoff,  or  Charles  Kean.  As  an  actor,  he  at¬ 
tempted  too  much,  and  except  in  a  limited  range  of 
testy  elderlies,  and  such  extreme  eccentrics  as  the 
Green  Man  and  Megrim,  seldom  went  beyond  me¬ 
diocrity,  while  his  tragic  or  serious  assumptions  fell 
considerably  below  that  uimopular  standard.  In 
Sir  Peter  Teazle  and  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  he  was 
good,  though  far  behind  Farren  or  Dowton.  His 
Falstoff  was  endurable ;  while  his  Stukely,  Joseph 
Surface,  and  Octavian  were  painful  to  see  and 
grievous  to  remember.  The  writer  of  this  notice 
was  once  told  by  an  eminent  Othello  of  his  day,  that 
on  an  occasion,  at  either  Bath  or  Bristol,  he  suffered 
under  Terry’s  lago ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  received  so  many  confidential  and  familiar 
pokes  in  the  ribs  that  he  was  sore  for  a  week  after. 

Poor  Dan  was,  moreover,  what  is  technically 
called  a  bad  study,  and  habitually  imperfect,  more 
especially  so  in  a  new  character.  When  Murray,  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1822,  revived  “  King  Lear,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  expunging  all  the 
atiurd  interpolations  of  'Tate  at  the  particular  in¬ 
stance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  expected  his  pro- 
Ugi  to  do  great  things  with  the  choleric  old  mon¬ 
arch,  Terry  rushed  into  the  theatre  about  ten 
minutes  before  the  curtain  rose,  managed  to  hustle 
into  his  regal  robes,  was  discovered  within  time  on 
the  throne, 'in  the  first  scene,  and  tripped  in  the 
dialogue  several  times  before  he  had  delivered  him¬ 
self  of  a  dozen  lines.  He  had  a  strange  habit  of 
laying  an  equal  emphasis  on  every  word,  almost  on 
every  syllable,  and  dislocated  his  sentences  as  if  they 
had  been  pounded  in  a  mill.  This  style  of  elocution 
he  carried  into  private  life,  and  in  the  Scott  coterie 
it  obtained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  The  Grinder. 
He  made  himself  useful  and  acceptable  to  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  by  hunting  the  London  curiosity  shops  and  book¬ 
stalls  in  search  of  antiquities,  bibliographical  and 
miscellaneous ;  but  there  were  many  \^o  questioned 
the  depth  and  extent  of  his  black-letter  pretensions. 
His  Adelphi  experiment  ultimately  entailed  on  his 
patron,  according  to  Lockhart,  the  loss  of  his  own 
and  James  BaUantyne’s  security,  amounting  to 
£  1,750.  Terry  married  a  daughter  of  Alexander 
Nasmyth,  the  celebrated  landscape  painter  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  After  her  first  husband’s  death,  in  June, 
1829,  she  took  a  second,  in  1837,  Mr.  Charles  Rich¬ 


ardson  of  Tulse  Hill,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  Walter  Scott 
Terry,  the  eldest  son  of  the  actor,  godchild  and 
namesake  of  the  poet,  became  an  officer  in  the  East 
India  Company’s  service. 

The  great  moralist  and  literary  leviathan.  Dr. 
Johnson,  wrote  a  tragedy,  but,  as  he  had  no  interest, 
he  unwillingly  sufiered  it  to  moulder  on  his  undusted 
shelves  for  a  longer  term  than  the  nine  years  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Latin  critic.  When  his  friend  and 
former  pupil,  Garrick,  became  potentate  of  Drury 
Lane,  the  “  long-secluded  loveliness  ”  of  Irene,  as 
Lord  Byron  afterwards  siud  of  Coleridge’s  “  Christa- 
belle,”  was  brought  to  light.  It  was  presented  to 
the  public  in  the  year  1749,  supported  by  the  entire 
strength  of  the  company,  including  the  manager 
himsmf,  Spranger  Barry,  Mrs.  CiWoer,  and  Mrs. 
Pritchard.  By  this  act  of  pure  good-will,  the  strug¬ 
gling  philosopher  put  £298  into  his  pocket,  includ¬ 
ing  author’s  nights  and  copyright,  at  a  time  when 
pence,  “  few  and  far  between,”  were  more  frequent 
inmates  of  that  vacant  receptacle ;  and  when  a  din¬ 
ner,  a  whole  suit,  and  a  respectable  wig,  were  not 
often  included  in  the  list  of  his  luxuries  and  pos¬ 
sessions.  Yet  he  seldom  bestowed  a  civil  word  on 
Garrick  or  his  art,  when  either  happened  to  be  the 
subject  of  praise,  in  conversaGon. 

During  the  discussions  on  his  tragedy,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  intense  indignation  at  some  alterations  which 
Garrick’s  practical  experience  led  him  to  suggest. 
Amongst  others,  the  manager  objected  to  stranding 
the  heroine  on  the  stage  coram  populo,  in  direct  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  Horatian  precept  This  he  considered 
dangerous,  not  only  as  a  violation  of  history,  but  as 
a  breach  of  stage  propriety.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
insisted  on  by  the  author,  and  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  the  play.  Irene  spoke  her  last  speech  with  the 
bow-string  round  her  neck.  The  gmleries  and  pit 
shouted  “Murder!”  and  “  Off,  off!”  On  the  next 
performance  she  walked  out  quietly  to  be  disposed 
of  behind  the  scenes,  and  the  tragedy  went  languidly 
through  its  nine  nights,  subsiding  gently  into  Time’s 
mortuary  wallet,  or  “  great  store-house  of  oblivion.” 
Since  then,  no  desperate  manager  in  search  of  an 
antiquated  and  hopeless  novelty  has  had  even  a  vis¬ 
ion  of  its  revival. 

Johnson  said,  “  The  fellow  ”  —  meaning  Garrick 
—  “  wants  me  to  make  Mahomet  go  mad  in  the  last 
scene,  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  tossing 
about  his  arms,  rolling  his  eyes,  and  kicking  up  his 
heels ;  but  I  won’t  indulge  him  in  such  antics.” 
Whether  this  was  the  reason  why  Garrick  gave  Ma¬ 
homet  to  Barry,  history  has  not  informed  us ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  he  resigned  the  fiery  and  impulsive 
Turkish  compieror  to  his  rival,  and  took  to  himself 
the  comparatively  tame  and  subordinate  character 
of  Demetrius.  Johnson  never  again  tried  his  hand 
at  the  drama,  doubting,  perhaps,  his  own  ability  in 
that  walk.  He  thus  falsified  the  early  prediction  of 
his  friend,  Gilbert  Walmsley,  that  he  would  turn  out 
a  fine  tragedy  writer.  But  he  bore  his  disappointed 
hopes  With  submission,  and  without  murmuring. 
“  A  man  who  writes,”  he  said,  “  thinks  himself  wiser 
or  wittier  than  the  rest  of  mankind ;  he  supposes  that 
he  can  instruct  or  amuse  them ;  yet  the  public  to 
whom  he  appeals  must,  after  all,  be  the  judges  of  his 
pretensions.”  By  the  public  he  does  not  mean  the 
conventional  we. ;  the  plural  assumptive  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  critic,  who  may  possibly  be  less  capable  than 
the  subject  of  his  criticism. 

Long  after  the  inhumation  of  Irene,  the  author 
happened  to  be  present  when  it  was  read  to  a  select 
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company  at  a  house  in  the  country.  He  left  the 
room  before  the  conclusion,  and,  being  asked  the 
reason,  replied,  “  Sir,  I  thought  it  had  been  better.” 
“  Irene,”  never  now  produced  on  the  stage,  and 
seldom  even  read,  has  nevertheless  great  merit  as  a 
poem.  But  it  is  deficient  in  pathos,  and  totally  des¬ 
titute  of  action.  An  acting  play  without  action  is 
an  inconceivable  contradiction. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  says,  in  his  Life  of  Johnson, 
that  on  the  establishment  of  the  Literary  Club  in 
1764,  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  founder, 
when  Garrick  expressed  his  wish  to  be  a  member, 
Johnson  objected,  exclaiming,  “  He  will  disturb  us  by 
his  buffoonery.”  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  also  recorded,  in 
her  “  Letters,”  that  the  Doctor  said,  “  If  Garrick 
does  apply,  I  ’ll  blackball  him.  Surely  we  ought  to 
at  in  a  company  like  ours,  — 


‘Cnellxmed  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  player.’  ’’ 


Johnson’s  hostility  on  this  occasion  was  attributed 
to  Sir  Joshua  having  told  him  that  when  he  spoke 
of  the  projected  club  to  Garrick,  he  said,  “  I  like  it 
much  ;  I  think  I  shall  be  of  you.”  “  He  ’ll  be  of 
us,”  replied  Johnson  ;  “  how  does  he  know  we  will 
permit  him  ?  The  first  duke  in  England  has  no 
right  to  use  such  language.”  Boswell  stoutly  denies 
all  this,  and  asserts  that  when  Garrick  was  regularly 
proposed,  some  time  afterwards  (ten  years),  John¬ 
son  warmly  supported  him,  and  secured  his  election. 
Croker,  in  his  notes  upon  Boswell,  inclines  to  the 
statements  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
which  decision  he  founds  on  the  ten  years’  exclusion. 
But  it  must  be  remarked  that  Sij  J.  Hawkins  re¬ 
tired  from  the  club  in  consequence  of  receiving  the 
cold  shoulder  from  all  the  members  for  having  one 
evening  rudely  attacked  Edmund  Burke  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  raised  the  displeasure  of  the  whole  com- 
pany. 

Boswell  complained  to  Johnson  of  his  not  men¬ 
tioning  Garrick  in  his  celebrated  “  Preface  to 
Shakespeare,”  and  asked  if  he  did  not  admire  him. 
“  Yes,”  replied  Johnson,  “  as  a  poor  player,  who 
frets  and  struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage,  —  as  a 
shadow.”  “  But,”  rejoined  Bbswell,  “  has  he  not 
brought  Shakespeare  into  notice  ?  ”  “  Sir,  to  allow 
that  would  be  to  lampoon  the  age.  Many  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  are  the  worse  for  being  acted  ; 
Macbeth,  for  instance.”  Here  is  a  startling  opin¬ 
ion  from  a  professed  critic  and  commentator  on 
Shakespeare.  In  our  humble  opinion,  Macbeth 
is  pre-eminently  an  acting  play,  perhaps  more  so 
than  any  other  written ;  abounding  in  incident,  pas¬ 
sion,  pathos,  and  energetic  character.  Surely  the 
author  intended  it  for  representation;  and  with 
equal  certainty  in  all  his  works,  the  stage,  not  the 
closet,  was  the  first  object  of  his  ambition.  Other 
dramatists  have  held  different  ideas.  Miss  Joanna 
Baillie  declared  that  her  plays  on  the  passions  were 
not  composed  with  a  view  to  proiluction ;  and  Lord 
Byron  energetically  denounced  the  stage  execution 
of  Marino  Faliero,  appealing  even  to  the  Ixinl 
Chamberlain  to  interpose  an  edict.  “  It  is  hanl,”  he 
said,  “  that  1  should  have  all  the  buffoons  in  Britain 
to  deal  with,  —  pirates  who  will  publish,  and  players 
who  wiU  act,  —  when  there  are  thousands  of  worthy 
men  who  can  get  neither  bookseller  nor  manager 
for  love  or  money.”  He  and  his  brother  poet  of 
the  North,  were  equally  averse  to  encountering  the 
caprices  of  the  pit  or  the  vagaries  of  actors.  Why 
does  a  writer  adopt  the  dramatic  form,  and  at  the 
same  time  eschew  the  express  purpose  for  which  the 
drama  was  invented  ?  We  should  feel  grateful  to 


any  philosopher  of  the  day  who  would  or  could  ex 
plain  the  apparent  mystery.  He  would  do  more  S 
good  in  his  generation  than  some  of  his  brethren 
who  impede  public  business  by  propounding  nn- 
practical  theories,  and  “  darken  counsel  by  the  mul- 
tiplication  of  vain  wortls.” 

On  an  occasion  when  the  inquisitive  shadow 
Boswell,  demanded  of  the  portly  substance,  Johnson,' 
whether,  if  he  saw  a  ghost,  he  would  start  as  Garrick 
did,  “I  hope  not,  sir,”  was  the  reply;  “if  I  did 
I  should  frighten  the  ghost.”  Again,  when  Gold¬ 
smith  said  Garrick’s  compliment  to  the  Queen,  which 
he  introduced  into  the  revived  comedy  of  The 
Chances,  in  1773,  was  mean  and  gro^  flattery,  i 
“  How,  sir,”  interrupted  Johnson,  “  can  it  be  mean 
in  a  showman,  —  a  fellow  who  exhibits  himself  for  a 
shilling,  to  flatter  his  queen  ?  ”  When  Johnson  was 
in  Paris  with  the  Throes,  he  found  fault  with  the 
French  acting,  which  he  had  heard  so  much  extolled. 
An  Irish  genueman  who  was  present;  told  him  he  had 
not  seen  the  best  French  players,  who  were  absent 
from  the  capital  on  their  country  engagements. 

“  Sir,”  replied  the  grim  sage,  “  I  look  upon  all  play¬ 
ers  as  no  better  than  creatures  set  upon  tables  and 
joint  stools  to  make  faces  and  produce  laughter, 
like  dancing  dogs.”  “  But,  Doctor,  you  ’ll  allow 
that  some  are  better  than  others  V  ”  “  Yes,  sir,  as 
some  dogs  dance  better  than  others.”  All  this  re^ 
smartly  enough  as  mere  snarling  cynicism,  but  it  is, 
in  fact,  savage,  unjust,  and  illogical.  With  all  his 
great  reasoning  and  analytical  powers,  the  Doctor’s 
prejudices  were  so  strong  that  his  arguments  were 
sometimes  at  fault. 

In  one  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  earliest  and  ablest  works, 
The  Life  of  Richard  Savage,  published  in  1774, 
he  first  placed  on  record  his  low  estimate  of  the  art 
of  acting  and  his  contempt  for  players.  If  he  was 
sincere,  and  really  felt  as  he  wrote  and  said,  Bos¬ 
well  was  perhaps  right  when  he  attributed  this  il¬ 
liberal  bias,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  imperfectioii 
of  his  idol’s  physical  organs  of  sight  and  hearing, 
which  served  him  so  badly  that  he  was  not  suscept¬ 
ible  of  the  fine  impressions  which  theatrical  e.xcel- 
Icncc  produces  upon  the  great  majority  of  mankind. 
The  magic  of  the  eye  and  the  melody  of  the  voice 
were  almost  lost  to  him. 

Secondly,  the  cold  reception  of  his  tragedy  wound¬ 
ed  him,  although  he  gave  no  outward  sign  of  disap 
pointment.  And,  thirdly,  he  could  not  totally  subdue 
his  jealousy  at  the  wonderful  worldly  progress  of  Ga^ 
rick,  whose  prospects,  v/hen  they  came  to  Ixmdon 
together,  were  scarcely  more  brilliant  than  his  own, 
and  whose  talents  he  rated  at  a  minimum  in  compari¬ 
son.  His  being  so  signally  outstripped  by  his  junior 
in  the  race  of  immediate  fiiine,  as  well  as  fortune, 
probably  m.ade  him  feel  some  indignation,  as  think¬ 
ing  that  whatever  might  be  Garrick’s  merit  in  bis 
art,  the  art,  inferior  in  itself,  was  extravagantly 
appreciated  and  overpaid,  when  compared  with 
what  the  most  successful  efforts  of  literary  labor 
could  attain.  With  all  his  wisdom  he  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  the  fact  that  the  mass  prefer 
amusement  to  instruction.  It  was  not  pleasant  for 
learning  to  starve  in  a  garret,  while  a  mere  puppet 
or  mountebank,  as  he  termed  the  most  gifted  actor, 
revelled  in  a  palace. 

Yet  with  this  weakness,  or  prejudice,  or  wounded 
self-love,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  it  was  a 
source  of  danger  for  another  to  speak  slightingly  of 
Garrick  in  his  presence.  “  If  I  choose  to  find  fault 
with  David,  sir,”  was  his  angry  retort  to  a  flatterer 
who  thought  to  propitiate  him  by  echoing  his  senti- 
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ments,  “is  that  any  reason  why  I  should  sit  and 
, offer  you  to  do  the  same  ?  ” 

Turn  the  tables,  and  we  shall  find  that  he  some-, 
times  admitted  the  reality  and  weight  of  Garrick’s' 
success,  while  he  extenuated  the  accompanying  and 
naturally  inseparable  vanitj'.  “  After  all,”  he  said, 
» It  is  wonderful  bow  little  Garrick  assumes.  For- 
tunam  reverenter  hahet.  His  praises  are  dashed  in 
his  face,  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  he  goes  home 
every  night  with  the  plaudits  of  thousands  in  his 
cranium.  Ke  did  not  find  but  made  his  way  to  the 
tables,  the  levees,  almost  the  bedrooms  of  the  great, 
and  adl  this  supported  by  enormous  wealth  of  his 
own  acquisition.  David,  sir,  is  comparatively  a 
modest  man.  If  this  had  happened  to  Colley  Cib¬ 
ber  or  Quin  they ’d  have  jumped  over  the  moon.  Yet 
Garrick  speaks  to  us.  If  half  of  his  good  lock  had 
fallen  to  me,  I  should  have  been  insupportable.  I 
wonld  have  had  a  couple  of  fellows  with  long  poles 
walking  before  me  to  knock  down  everybody  that 
stood  in  the  way.  Sir,  I  should  have  been  a  Ba¬ 
shaw  of  three  tails  at  least.” 

Lord  Byron,  speaking  from  personal  observation, 
when  on  the  Drury  Lane  subcommittee,  described 
actors  as  an  impracticable  race,  who  hate  with  a 
hatred  found  only  on  the  stage,  —  another  instance 
of  the  readiness  with  which  a  sense  of  justice  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  a  pointed  sentence.  Place  truth  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  against  an  epigram  or  a  witticism,  and  two  to 
one  the  former  kicks  the  beam.  The  virtue  of 
Aristides  would  be  endangered  by  the  temptation. 

The  travelling  histrionics  commemorated,  or  rath¬ 
er  over-over-colored  by  Crabbe,  the  old  strolling 
companies  of  the  times  of  our  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers,  are  vestiges  of  remote  antiquity,  animals  as 
esfinct  as  the  d(Mo,  and  as  the.  apterix,  emu,  kanga¬ 
roo,  and  Red  Indian  are  e.xpected  in  a  generation 
or  two  to  become.  They  generally  exhibit,  in  a 
bam,  huge  stable,  or  outhouse  of  some  country  inn, 
and  announced  their  advent  in  the  village  or  town 
by  beat  of  drum,  or  through  the  bell  and  sonorous 
lungs  of  the  puWic  crier.  It  was  a  flourishing  con¬ 
cern  tbat  could  afibrd  printed  hand-bills  or  placards. 
Hogarth’s  picture  of  actresses  attiring  in  a  loft  under 
the  roof,  which  so  many  thousands  looked  upon  in 
the  last  London  Exhibition,  gives  a  lively  portraiture 
of  itinerant  theatrical  accommodation  and  halnts  in 
his  day.  George  Frederic  Cooke  says,  in  his  Me¬ 
moirs,  “  At  Brentford,  we  dressed,  male  and  female, 
in  an  apartment  at  the  audience  end  of  the  building, 
and  had  to  pass  through  the  assembled  company  to 
reach  the  stage,  the  whole  theatre  being  a  large 
room  in  a  puuic  house.” 

Ail  tbat  kind  of  practice  must  have  been  a  very 
inferior  school  of  art,  but  many,  afterwards  eminent, 
took  their  first  degrees  in  it.  Thomas  D<»get  of 
Dublin,  who  lived  to  be  joint  patentee  of  a  mading 
London  theatre  with  Cibber  and  Wilkes,  and  tbe 
great  comic  actor  of  his  day,  was  not  only  for  a 
considerable  time  a  stroller,  but  a  master  of  strollers. 
Tom  King,  the  far-famed  original  Lord  Ogleby,  and 
Sir  Peter  Teazle,  was  also  amongst  the  number.  So 
were  Mrs.  Siddons,  John  Kemble,  Dowton,  and 
IMmund  Kean.  They  usually  played  on  shares, 
equally  divided,  without  reference  to  comparative 
rank  or  talent,  —  a  veritable  republic,  excepting  tbat 
the  responsible  manager  exacted  the  lion’s  propor¬ 
tion  for  the  use  of  what  were  designated  the  ward¬ 
robe,  sceneiy,  and  properties.  In  the  midst  of  much 
poverty  and  privation  there  was  usually  decorum, 
and  sometimea  even  refinement 

Boger  KemUe,  the  father  of  the  gifted  race  which 


so  long  •  ornamented  the  London  boards,  with 
ability  seldom  equalled,  and  more  rarely  exceeded, 
passed  through  a  long  life  as  a  strolling  actor  and 
manager.  His  wife,  nee  Sarah  Ward,  was  his 
faithful  companion  in  public  and  private  in  the  same 
humble  and  struggling  career.  She  survived  him 
for  six  years,  dying  in  1808.  Her  father,  an  actor 
■of  good  repute  before  the  appearance  of  Garrick, 
had  maintained  a  respectable  position  in  the  metrop¬ 
olis  in  the  days  of  Betterton  and  Booth.  On  his 
demise,  his  son-in-law  and  daughter  succeeded  him 
in  his  circuit,  which  they  conducted  with  the  high¬ 
est  respectability,  and  combined  talent  of  a  supenor 
order.  They  were  most  anxious  to  keep  their  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  stage,  having  a  strong  conviction  of 
the  precarious  nature  of  a  theatrical  life  ;  but  fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  gratification  of  the  public,  and  the 
advancement  of  dramatic  art,  the  natural  Viias 
proved  too  strong  for  parental  authority.  Of  four 
daughters  and  three  sons,  who  all  adopted  the  stage, 
three,  at  least,  of  the  number  reached  the  highest 
point  of  excellence  and  celebrity.  Roger  Kemble 
appeared  once  at  the  Haymarket  as  the  Miller  of 
Mansfield  for  the  benefit  of  his  son  Stephen.  Mrs. 
Kemble,  senior,  never  faced  the  London  public. 
Their  concluding  years  were  passed  in  ease  and 
privacy,  enjoyments  which  fell  within  their  reach 
from  the  success  and  affection  of  their  children. 
Both  were  remarkably  handsome,  and  their  personal 
beauty  was  strikingly  perpetuated  in  their  otl'spring, 
male  and  female. 

Jo^h  Younger,  long  joint  manager  of  a  Liver¬ 
pool  Theatre,  a  warm  man,  with  a  good  balance  at 
his  banker’s,  also  the  early  patron  and  encourager 
of  Miss  Farren,  afterwards  Countess  of  Derby,  was 
often  heard  to  relate  an  amusing  incident  that  oc¬ 
curred  to  himself  when  a  stroller.  At  a  small  town 
in  Ireland  the  troop  under  his  management  set  up 
their  temple  of  the  Moses  in  a  back  stable,  without 
a  boarded  floor,  or  anything  like  a  raised  stage, 
there  being  neither  height  nor  space  for  the  latter 
convenience.  Sipiire  Coote,  afterwards  Lonl  Bella- 
mont,  and  his  lady  mother,  bespoke  a  performance. 
They  drew  a  crowded  house,  a  novelty  to  which  the 
hun^  followers  of  the  sock  and  buskin  had  long 
been  strangers.  The  play  was  the  Provoked  Hus¬ 
band;  Lord  Townly,  lounger.  He  was  discovered 
in  the  best  approach  to  a  full  court  dress  the  limited 
wardrobe  could  supply,  seated,  according  to  stage 
prescription,  in  dignified  attitude  on  an  invert^ 
meal  tub,  covered  in  some  fashion  to  represent  a 
couch,  and  in  that  position  discharged  the  opening 
soliloquy  with  solemn  emphasis.  When  Lady 
Townly  entered,  be  ought  to  have  risen  with  stately 
composure  to  address  her,  “  Going  out  so  soon 
after  dinner,  madam  ?  ”  But  an  unforeseen  acci¬ 
dent  took  from  him  the  power  of  speech  or  move¬ 
ment  The  high  heels  of  his  shoes  had  made  such 
an  indentation  in  the  newly  laid  claj'  of  the  floor, 
that,  after  many  efforts  to  extricate  himself,  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  said  shoes  in  the  teniicions 
earth,  and  run  off  in  his  stockings,  mutterings  curses 
“  not  loud  but  deg).”  The  audience  roared  with 
delight,  shouting  “  Encore.”  Younger  described  the 
state  of  temper  he  was  driven  to  as  utterly  diaboii- 
caL  He  could  have  kicked  Lady  Townly  out  of 
the  stable,  horsewhipped  his  sister,  the  mild  l^adj 
Jane,  and  pulled  his  finend  Manly  by  the  nose. 
But  the  Squire,  in  some  compunction  for  his  unre¬ 
strained  laughter,  presented  the  company  with  a 
supplemental  five  guineas,  his  mother  added  two, 
wKch,  with  regular  receipts,  cheered  all  hearts,  and 


prompted  the  eccentric  Beattie  Stuart,  the  low 
comedian,  to  chalk  on  the  play-house  door  next 
morning.  “  Hurrah !  we  eat !  ” 

John  Kemble,  in  his  convivial  hours,  used  to  tell 
of  his  own  wandering  life  during  his  dramatic  no¬ 
vitiate,  that  he  once  played  Yentidius  in  “  All  for 
Love,”  with  one  ruffle,  b^ause  neither  his  own  nor 
the  stock  wardrobe  could  furnish  two. 

In  those  days,  even  in  the  London  theatres,  all 
heroes  of  all  countries  and  a^,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Ancient  Britons,  Plantagenet  Kings,  Medimval  Bar¬ 
ons,  and  nobles  of  the  early  Georgian  epoch,  dis¬ 
charged  their  respective  duties  in  heavy  court  suits. 
Bootn  and  Quin  acted  Cato  and  Othello  in  this  ap¬ 
propriate  costume,  and  Garrick  attired  Macbeth  like 
a  state  coachman  in  full  livery.  The  Ghost  in 
Hamlet  wore  a  bag  wig,  cocked  hat,  and  frilled 
shirt,  when  suit  of  armor  was  beyond  the  finances 
of  the  company.  On  the  occasion  here  alluded  to, 
Kemble  used  only  one  arm  at  a  time,  thrusting  the 
other,  minus  a  ruffle,  within  the  folds  of  his  capa¬ 
cious  waistcoat.  When  he  wanted  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  action,  he  rapidly  slipped  both  hands 
behind  him,  and  in  a  thrice  changed  the  ruffle  from 
one  hand  to  the  other. 

We  once  saw  a  manoeuvre,  something  like  this, 
executed  in  a  small  country  church  in  a  midland 
county,  where  there  was  no  vestry-room.  The  of¬ 
ficiating  clerical  had  his  black  cassock  on  under  the 
white  surplice.  The  reading-desks  joined  each 
other.  While  the  psalm  was  being  sung,  before  the 
sermon  commenced,  he  suddenly  disappeared  in 
white,  and  in  another  moment,  almost  with  the  ra- 

eof  a  pantomimic  transformation,  rose  up  in 
on  the  other  side.  This  is  no  fiction,  but  a 
positive  fact,  and  it  produced  no  sensation,  being 
evidently  the  usual  formula. 

The  incident  above  named,  in  Kemble’s  career, 
occurred  at  Upton,  in  Gloucestershire,  the  theatre 
in  which  Mrs.  Siddons  also  acted  more  than  once, 
being  in  a  cider  loil,  and  so  low  that  the  heads  of 
the  ^1  actors  touched  the  ceiling.  The  managers 
were  then  Crump  and  Chamberlain,  who  “  took  all 
the  towns,”  as  the  phrase  went,  in  that  part  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  former  was  a  blunt,  morose,  brutish 
character ;  the  latter,  sly  and  cunni^.  They  were 
commonly  known  by  the  names  of  Fox  and  Bruin. 
Kemble,  after  much  mental  and  pecuniary  sufiering, 
msule  a  precipitate  retreat  fi'om  the  firm,  leaving  the 
following  couplet  affixed  to  the  theatrical  door :  — 

**  I  fly  to  shun  ImpeDdlot;  ruin. 

And  leaTe  the  Fox  to  fight  with  Bniio.’’ 

Ryley’s  “  Itinerant,”  an  amusing  and  authentic 
book,  written  some  fifty  years  since,  now  seldom  met 
with,  gives  many  entertaining,  singular,  and  heart¬ 
rending  anecdotes  of  the  miseries,  sufferings,  shifts, 
and  expedients  of  strollers.  A  strange  member  of 
the  fraternity  was  the  well-known  Tony  Lebrun,  who 
fills  a  pleasant  niche  in  the  early  part  of  the  volumes. 
Who  that  reads  it  does  not  enioy  the  story  of  the 
lavandeuse  and  poor  Tony’s  solitary  shirt.  “  One 
day,  at  Buxton,”  says  Ry W,  “  a  message  came  to 
say  a  gentleman  requested  to  see  me.  I  went  at 
once,  and  was  entering  the  room  when  the  landlady 
told  me,  her  lodger,  the  gentleman  in  question,  was 
at  that  moment  particularly  engaged  with  his  wash¬ 
erwoman.  The  door  being  ajar,  I  found  they  were 
in  hot  dispute.  “  I  can’t  wash  the  article,  sir,”  said 
the  woman ;  “ ’t  will  fall  to  pieces.”  “  ’Od  rabbit  it,” 
replied  Tony ;  “  then  hang  it  against  the  wall,  and 
throw  a  bucket  of  water  at  it ;  but  don’t  abuse  it,  for 
it ’s  an  only  child,  and  dry  it  as  fast  as  you  can  that 


I  may  get  into  better  habits.  It ’s  an  hour’s  good 
exercise  every  morning  to  find  my  way  into  it.  I 
must  have  a  chart  drawn  that  I  may  know  how  to 
steer  1  ”  “I  could  bear  no  more,”  adds  Ryley.  “ I 
had  not  seen  the  poor  fellow  for  months,  so  I  rushed 
into  the  room,  took  him  in  mv  arms,  threw  ^e  dilapi¬ 
dated  shirt  into  the  fire,  and  tum^  out  the  washer¬ 
woman.” 

Ryley  had  in  his  own  ragged  regiment  a  tragic 
actor  named  Penn,  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and 
most  extraordinary  habits.  Pedantic,  pompous,  and 
methodically  taciturn,  speaking  was  a  most  painful 
effort  to  him,  except  when  rehearsing  or  acting  hii 
parts.  He  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  and  had  some 
slight  knowledge  of  the  humanities.  His  strange 
demeanor  gained  for  him  amongst  his  brother  acton 
the  appellation  of  Podo.  His  usual  mode  of  commo- 
nication  with  the  outer  world  was  by  signs.  The 
poor  fellow  was  harmless,  but  unfortunately  under 
the  control  of  a  besetting  caco-demon,  —  Gin.  This 
destructive  familiar  marred  his  prospects,  and  kept 
him  in  abject  poverty.  Seldom  was  he  master  of  a 
coat  not  out  at  elbows,  in  lieu  of  which  he  generally 
wore  a  great-coat,  buttoned  to  the  chin  to  conceal 
the  forlorn  state  of  his  linen.  Regularly  every 
morning  at  twelve  o’cloek  he  entered  the  doors  k 
a  small  public-house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  theatre, 
with  folded  arms,  knit  brows,  and  solemn  visage; 
with  a  side  look  at  the  landlady  he  beckoned  tlm 
distinct  times.  Then,  pointing  to  his  mouth,  gave 
intelligible  information  of  his  desires.  A  full  glass 
of  real  Nantz,  followed  by  an  approving  smack  of 
the  lips,  imparted  a  sparkle  to  his  eye  and  a  firm¬ 
ness  to  his  nerves  which,  before  this  application, 
were  languid  and  relaxed.  Then  turning  slowly, 
and  pointing  to  the  cupboard  door,  behind  which  lu 
account  was  chalked  up,  he  marched  out,  in  ordinary 
time,  without  uttering  a  syllabic  during  the  whole 
negotiation. 

Ryley  heard  of  his  long  score,  and  called  to  ^ve 
the  landlady  a  caution.  “  Does  Mr.  Penn  ever  talk 
of  paying  you  ?  ”  “  No,  sir,  he  never  talks  at  all.” 
“  Then  chalk  no  more  till  this  account  is  rubbed 
out.”  Penn  went  the  next  day,  according  to  his 
invariable  custom,  beckoned,  pointed  to  his  mouth, 
stared  at  the  absence  of  the  usual  response,  repeated 
the  gesture ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  “  I  ’ll  tell  you 
what.  Muster  Pell,”  said  the  dealer  in  alcohol,  whose 
pronunciation  of  the  letter  n  was  defective,  “  we 
must  come  to  business,  we  must  have  a  reckoling. 
Eighteen  shillings  and  si.xpence-halfpenny  is  your 
score ;  and  Muster  Ryley,  your  master,  has  told  me 
not  to  score  another  noggil  till  this  here  is  rubbed 
off.”  Penn,  on  hearing  this,  moved  not  a  muscle,  and 
betrayed  no  emotion  of  visage.  After  a  moment,  he 
uttered  the  interjection  “  Oh !  ”  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  stalked  solemnly  away.  To  give  full  force  to 
the  condensed  meaning  of  this  comprehensive  “  oh !  ” 
would  require  the  power  of  Edmund  Kean’s  “  Fool, 
—  fool,”  in  Othello,  or  “  I  answer,  no,”  in  the  Iron 
Chest. 

In  those  old  sharing  companies  there  was  a  stalk¬ 
ing  horse  called  “  the  stock-debt,”  under  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  which  the  manager,  if  his  bump  of  pecula¬ 
tion  was  well  developed,  could  rob  and  plunder  at 
discretion. 

This  theatrical  bugbear  had  its  origin  in  some¬ 
thing  like  justice,  as,  on  the  troop  removing  from 
one  town  to  another,  they  were,  one  and  all,  usually 
in  debt,  which  the  manager  advanced  money,  when 
he  had  any,  to  discharge  out  of  his  private  purse. 
If  it  did  not  suit  him  to  keep  an  account  in  items,  he 
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made  a  lump  of  the  sum  total,  for  which  the  whole 
community  were  held  liable,  in  equal  proportions. 
It  thus  became  a  proverbial  saying,  “  The  stock- 
debt  is  never  paid.” 

In  old  James  Whiteley's  circuit,  it  was  notorious 
that  he  had  repaid  himself  this  stock-debt  at  least 
three  times  over ;  but  the  amount  unreduced  always 
remained  on  record  as  a  plausible  pretence  for  a 
handsome  impost  after  a  run  of  luck.  There  was 
no  appeal.  The  manager  was  judge,  jury,  trustee, 
and  Danker.  He  kept  his  own  li^ks,  after  his  own 
ftshion,  and  inspection  was  useless  even  had  it  been 
permitted.  It  is  related  that  after  a  crowded  race 
week,  Whiteley  gave  his  performers  a  guinea  each 
for  their  share.  One  only  had  the  spirit  to  remon¬ 
strate.  “  What,  sir,  only  one  guinea !  I  expected 
three,  at  least”  “  A  heavy  stock-debt,  my  dear.” 
“  Stock-debt,  sir !  a  mean  excuse  to  rob  us  of  our 
earnings.”  “  Eh  ?  what ’s  that  you  say  ?  Talk  of 
robbing!  why  you  would  rob  a  church,  my  dear. 
You  are  a  common  swindler ;  you  get  money  under 
false  pretences ;  when  you  came  to  me,  my  dear, 
yon  said  vou  were  an  actor.”  “  Well,  sir,  and  so  I 
am.  Did  not  you  yourself  say  the  people  thought 
me  a  very  promising  actor?  ”  “  People  !  what  peo¬ 
ple,  my  dear?  Your  washerwoman  and  tailor? 
Yes,  I  dare  sajr  they  found  you  a  very  promising 
actor,  for  promises  were  all  they  could  ever  get  out 
of  you.  You  an  actor  1  Why,  you  are  a  common 
pauper,  that  go  about  the  country  picking  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  the  people.  The  women  run  to  the  hedge 
and  gather  in  the  clothes  when  you  are  coming. 
My  company  are  all  gentlemen  and  ladies.  You 
were  a  naked,  shirtless  being,  my  dear,  when  you 
came  to  me.  Your  cut-down  countenance  put  me 
in  mind  of  a  gibbet.” 

Bonny  Long,  a  respectable  actor  in  the  heavy 
line  —  he  weighed  twenty  stone  —  and  a  well-con¬ 
ducted  man,  of  Ryley’s  company,  had  a  wife  and 
eight  children.  Whenever  the  family  benefit  was 
announced,  Mrs.  Long  washed  her  tribe  of  little  ones 
and  dressed  them  in  their  scarlet  spencers,  which 
never  made  their  appearance  except  on  such  special 
occasions,  or  their  first  arrival  in  a  town.  At  the 
head  of  her  small  battalion  she  paraded  the  streets, 
in  her  Scotch  plaid,  with  a  huge  bundle  of  playbills, 
and  solicited  custom  at  every  respectable  dwelling. 
The  novelty  of  these  little  red  runabouts,  added  to 
the  good  humor  and  affability  of  honest  Bonny  him¬ 
self,  generally  secured  for  them  an  overflowing  house. 

Mrs.  Baker,  Dowton’s  mother-in-law,  whose  od¬ 
dities  would  fill  a  volume,  was  for  many  years  man¬ 
ageress  of  what  was  called  the  Kent  circuit,  com¬ 
prising  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Maidstone,  and 
Tunbridge  Wells.  She  was  ignorant  and  illiterate, 
and  when  on  the  stage  acquired  her  parts  by  hav¬ 
ing  them  read  to  her.  She  was  fond  of  officiating 
as  prompter,  when  that  functionary  had  to  double 
or  treble  two  or  three  parts  for  want  of  numbers, 
and  made  sad  confusion  by  skipping  over  all  the 
hard  words  when  the  cue  was  required.  She  con¬ 
trived  to  die  worth  several  thousand  pounds.  Her 
secret  lay  in  having  but  one  paying-place  to  all 
Ijarts  of  the  house,  and  in  taking  the  money  herself. 
She  refused  nothing,  cash  or  kind,  down  to  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  clean  or  dirty,  from  little  boys  who 
looked  wistfully  towards  the  gallery,  but  had  no 
metallic  currency  with  which  to  command  the  “Open 
Sesame.” 

Dickens,  in  “  Nicholas  Nicklebv,”  gives  varied 
sketches  of  theatrical  doings  in  the  itinerant  line, 
quite  as  graphic  as  those  of  Crabbe,  but  much  more  , 


genial,  and  breathing  a  fairer  infusion  of  the  milk  of 
human  nature.  The  Crummies  family  and  their  co¬ 
mates  are  as  good-natured  as  they  are  amusing. 

Edmund  Kean,  in  his  early  struggles,  walked  long 
distances  between  the  towns  where  he  had  to  per¬ 
form,  simply  from  want  of  funds  to  procure  what 
Dominie  Sampson  calls  equestrian  or  vehicular  con¬ 
veyance.  He  carried  his  four  theatrical  swords, 
brace  of  foils  and  gloves,  —  for  he  taught  fencing, 
boxing,  dancing,  and  riding,  —  over  his  shoulder, 
with  his  scanty  wardrobe,  private  and  professional, 
and  his  small  assortment  of  stage  properties,  dang¬ 
ling  in  a  bundle  therefrom. 

Once,  he  pedestrianized  from  Birmingham  to 
Swansea,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  wife,  who  was  near  her  confinement,  and 
could  with  difficulty  manage  eight  or  ten  miles  a 
day.  Their  united  purse  contained  something  less 
than  twenty  shillings.  The  first  day  they  had  only 
one  scanty  meal,  and  Kean,  when  passing  by  a 
small  river,  halted  to  refresh  himself  with  a  swim  in¬ 
stead  of  a  dinner.  When  they  reached  Bristol  they 
were  literally  penniless.  There  they  had  to  halt  un¬ 
til  a  letter  to  Cherry,  the  manager  to  whom  they 
were  engaged,  could  bring  them  relief.  After  four 
or  five  days,  two  pounds  reached  them.  Out  of 
this  handsome  supply  they  paid  their  bill  at  the 
“  Mulberry  Tree,  ”  amounting  to  twenty-five  shillings, 
and  with  the  remaining  fifteen,  started  on  the  same 
evening  for  Swansea. 

Kean,  in  the  provinces,  played  everything,  from 
“  Richa^  ”  to  “  Three-fingered  Jack  ”  and  “  Harle¬ 
quin,”  sometimes  two  of  the  three  parts  we  have  named 
on  the  same  night.  Tr^dy,  comedy,  opera,  and 
farce,  all  came  alike  to  him.  When  in  the  W ater- 
ford  company  he  acted  Douglas  in  Hannah  More’s 
tragedy  of  “  Percy  ”  for  his  Iwnefit,  and  afterwards 
the  Monkey  in  Perouse.  Colly  Grattan,  who  was 
present,  has  told  us  in  the  new  Monthly  Magazine, 
that  in  the  last-named  character  he  showed  agility 
scarcely  surpassed  by  iMazurier  or  Gouffe,  and 
touches  of  deepfcageily  in  the  monkey’s  death-scene, 
which  made  th^whole  audience  shed  tears. 

When  he  enacted  Young  Norval  in  Home’s 
“  Douglas,”  at  Belfast,  with  hirs.  Siddons,  she  was 
equally  astonished  and  pleased  at  the  ability  he 
displayed.  After  the  play,  she  came  to  him,  and, 
patting  him  graciously  on  the  head,  said,  “  You 
have  ^ayed  well,  sir,  very  well.  It ’s  a  pity ;  but 
there ’s  too  little  of  you  to  do  anything.”  Mrs.  Jor¬ 
dan  was  not  so  complimentary.  When  he  was  to  be 
her  Don  Felix,  at  Exeter,  she  refused  flatly  to  play 
with  such  a  little  bug-a-boo  as  she  elegantly  called 
him,  and  said,  “  Let  me  have  the  long  fellow  with 
the  Dutch  name,”  meaning  Vandenhoff,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  same  company. 

Going  once  to  fulfil  an  engagement  of  two* 
nights  at  Braintree,  in  Essex,  Kean  walked  from 
Rochester,  his  usual  mode  of  travelling,  and  found 
himself  suddenly  intercepted  by  the  Thames.  He 
had  reached  the  ferry,  but  had  no  obolus  with  which 
to  propitiate  the  Charon  for  a  passage  across.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  effect  the  transit  by  swiin- 
ming.  Stripping  himself  without  delay,  he  tied  his 
clothes  in  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  seizing  the 
bundle  in  his  teeth,  as  Cmsar  held  up  his  armor  when 
he  crossed  the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  he  reached  the 
opposite  shore ;  but  his  head  sank  several  times,  and 
when  he  landed  his  garments  were  completely  sat¬ 
urated.  Time  pressed,  and  he  had  no  resource 
but  to  thrust  himself  into  his  dripping  habiliments. 
Thus  he  contrived  to  reach  Braintree  in  time  to 
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commence  the  part  of  Rolla.  In  the  second  scene, 
his  physical  powers  gave  way,  and  he  fainted  on  the 
stage.  A  fever  and  ague  kept  him  in  bed  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  left  him  as  penniless  as  when  he 
came.  Yet  even  when  his  fortunes  and  prospects 
were  ai,  this  low  ebb,  his  pride  and  ambition  were  un¬ 
bounded.  ’He  refused  to  act  second  to  Young  Bet¬ 
ty,  the  Roscius,  as  he  was  called,  and  for  three  days 
and  two  nights,  hid  himself  in  the  fields,  j)a8turing 
on  turnips  and  cabbages,  to  escape  the  indignity. 
In  1813,  a  very  short  time  before  he  obtained  bis 
London  engagement,  he  walked  from  Bridgewater 
to  Dorchester,  carrying  his  second  son,  Charles,  on 
back,  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  being  occa¬ 
sionally  relieved  of  his  burden  by  the  good-nature 
of  his  companions. 

At  Exeter  in  1813,  he  took  Cato  for  his  benefit,  a 
character  he  never  attempted  in  London,  and  quite 
out  of  his  line.  When  he  came  home,  his  wife 
asked  him  how  he  had  played.  “  Pretty  well,”  was 
the  answer,  “  I  was  not  John  Kemble,  you  know.” 
From  the  beginning  he  bad  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  powers,  with  visions  of  future  eminence.  He 
was  heard  more  than  once  saying  to  himself,  “  Shall 
I  ever  go  to  London  ? — I  sliall,  and  make  a  hit.” 
When  at  last  the  opportunity  came,  he  exclaimed, 
“  Let  me  only  stand  on  the  Drury  Lane  boards  with 
the  footlights  before  me,  and  I  ’ll  show  them  what  I 
can  do.”  Most  truly  did  ho  verify  his  own  predic¬ 
tion. 

The  Exeter  benefit  mentioned  above,  was  under 
the  patronage  of  Squire  Duller.  Yet,  when  Mr. 
Buller’s  butler  came  to  Kean’s  residence,  saying, 
“  You  ’ll  have  a  good  house,  for  my  master  bespeaks 
the  play,”  ^e  indignant  hero  vowed  he  would  not 
sell  a  ticket  “  If  the  people  won’t  come  and  see 
my  acting,”  he  declared,  “  it  shall  never  be  said  that 
they  patronized  me  by  Stiuire  Buller’s  desire.” 

When  he  came  home  after  his  triumphal  debut, 
on  the  26th  of  January,  1814,  he  told  his  wife  as 
he  walked  to  the  theatre  he  wished  he  was  going 
to  be  shot ;  but  when  he  had  spol^i  a  few  speeches, 
and  found  the  andience  going  witV^him,  he  felt  en¬ 
couraged  and  exalted  to  such  a  degree  that  heeould 
scaredy  feel  the  stage  under  him.  As  Ulysses  says 
of  Diomed,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  “  that  spirit  of 
his  in  aspiration  lifted  him  from  the  earth.”  Never 
was  triumph  more  brilliant  and  decisive,  more  hard¬ 
ly  earned,  or  more  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Alas !  that 
he  himself  should  have  subsequently  helped  to  mar 
and  shorten  such  a  wonderful  career  I 

In  181 1,  Kean  and  his  wife  undertook  a  long  jour¬ 
ney  from  Dumfries  to  London,  but  broke  down  to¬ 
tally  at  York  from  their  chronic  complaint,  —  a  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  money-chest.  In  a  state  of  utter 
want,  they  found  unexpected  relief  from  Mr.  and 
*  Mrs.  Nokes,  teachers  of  dancing  in  that  ancient  city, 
to  whom  they  were  previously  strangers.  Mrs. 
Nokes  called  to  see  Mrs.  Kean,  upon  the  report  of 
their  starving  condition,  found  it  not  exaggerated, 
expressed  warm  sympathy,  put  something  in  her 
hand,  wished  her  good  morning,  and  left  the  house. 
Mrs.  Kean  opened  the  paper  which  this  excellent 
woman  had  given  her,  and  fqund  a  five-pound  bank¬ 
note  1  She  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  ftunted. 
Poor  Kean,  in  despair,  had  actually  offered  to  enlist 
as  a  common  soldier.  Nokes  advised  him  rather  to 
try  an  experiment  on  the  public  in  his  more  famifiar 
line,  and  lent  him  the  room  in  which  he  received 
his  pupils.  An  obstacle  presented  itself.  A  clei^y- 
man  named  Flower,  the  landlord,  was  a  stem  disciple 
of  the  school  of  Collier  and  Bedford,  looking  upon 


every  approach  to  theatricals  as  the  direct  avenue 
to  Tophet,  at  the  same  time  that  his  conscience  made 
a  compromise  in  favor  of  dancing.  Nokes  prevailed 
the  tragedian  gave  his  recitations,  and  cleared  nine 
pounds,  which  carried  him  merrily  to  his  destination. 
The  original  bill  of  fare  on  that  night.  In  Kean’s  own 
writing,  has  been  preserved.  By  the  kindness  (rf  Jedm 
Savory,  E8<].,  in  whose  pc^session  it  is,  and  through 
the  medium  of  a  mutual  friend,  we  are  enabled  to  lay 
before  otu*  readers  a  fac-simile  of  this  unique  curb 
osity.  Here  it  is,  faithfully  transcribed :  — 

Under  Patronage.  —  Ball-Room,  Minster  Yard. 
Thmsday  Evening,  October,  1811. 

MR.  KEAN, 

(late  of  the  Theatres  Royal,  Haymarket  and  Edinburgh) 
and  author  of  “  The  Cottage  Foundling,  or  Robbers  of 
Ancona,”  now  preparing  for  immediato  representation  at 
the  Theatre  Lyceum,  and 

Mrs.  Kean, 

(late  of  the  Theatres  Cheltenham  and  Birmingfam,! 
respectfully  inform  the  inliabitants  of  York  and  its  vicin'  ' 
ity  that  they  will  stop.  For  One  Night  Only,  on  their 
way  to  London,  and  present  such  entertainments  that 
have  never  failed  of  giving  satisfaction ;  humbly  request¬ 
ing  the  support  of  the  Public. 

Part  Ist. — Four  scenes  from  the  celebrated 
Comedy  of  the 

Honeymoon,  or  How  to  Rule  a  Wife. 

Duke  Aranzn,  .  .  Mr.  Kean. 

Juliana,  .  .  Mrs.  Kean. 

The  favorite  comic  song  of  “Beggars  and  Ballad 
Singers,”  in  which  Mr.  Kean  will  display  his  powers  of 
mimicry  in  the  well-known  characters  of  London 
gars. 

Imitations  of  the  London  Performers,  viz.  Kcmbb,  ■ 
Cooke,  Braham,  Incicdon,  Munden,  Fawcett,  and  The  i 
Young  Roscius.  J 

Part  2d.  —  The  African  Slave’s  Appeal  to  li 
Liberty  Ill  i 

Scenes  from  the  laughable  farce  of  t' 

The  Waterman,  or  the  First  op  August.  '| 

Tom  Tug  (with  the  songs  of  “  Did  yon  not  hear  j 
of  a  jolly  young  Waterman?”  and  the  [ 
pathetic  ballad  of  “  Then  farewell,  my  trim-  ji  I 

built  wherry”),  ....  Mr.  Kean,  j 

Miss  Wilhclmina, . Mrs.  Kean.  | 

After  which  Mr.  Kean  will  sing,  in  character,  Gcoigo 
Alexander  Stephens’s  description  of  a  Storm. 

Part  3d.  —  Scenes  from  the  jwpnlar  Drama  of  the  1| 
Castle  Spectre.  j! 

Earl  Osmond,  .  Mr.  Kean.  j- 

Angela,  .  .  Mrs.  Kean. 

The  favorite  comic  song  of  the  “  Cosmetic  Doctor.”  1 
To  conclude  with  the  laughable  farce  of 

Sylvester  Daggerwood,  or  the  Dunstable 
Actor. 

Female  Author,  .  .  Mrs.  Kean.  i 

Sylvester  Daggerwood,  .  Mr.  Kean. 

In  which  character  he  will  read  the  celebrated  play-bill 
written  ^  G.  Colman,  Esq.,  and  sing  the  “  Four-and- 
Twenty  Puppet  Shows,”  originally  sung  by  him  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket. 

Each  character  to  be  personated  in  their  appropriate 
Dresses,  made  by  the  principal  Theatrical  Dressmakers  | 
of  London,  viz.  Brooks  and  Heath,  Martin,  &c.  i 

Front  seats,  2s.  6<f. ;  back  seats,  Is.  Doors  to  be  I 
open  at  six,  and  begin  at  seven  precisely.  Tickets  to  be  | 
had  at  the  Printer’s. 
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The  following  incident,  apropos  to  the  subject  we 
tre  now  treating  o^  we  found  recently  in  the  Ox* 
ford  Magazine  for  1769.  The  writer  gives  his 
name  and  address  as  R.  Harris,  Middle  Temple. 

“  Hot  long  ago,  I  found  myself  obliged,  from  bad 
weather,  to  pass  the  night  at  a  village  some  miles 
Exeter.  At  the  inn  where  I  took  up  my  quar¬ 
ters,  I  ordered  a  roast  fowl  to  be  got  ready  as  soon 
as  possible.  While  I  wa.s  sitting  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
watching  the  progress  of  my  intended  repast,  a  young 
fellow,  rather  well-looking,  but  shabbily  dressed, 
came  in,  and,  casting  a  wistful  look  at  the  fowl, 
asked  the  landlady  when  it  would  be  done.  She 
replied,  in  about  ten  minutes.  He  went  out,  and  my 
suspicions  were  aroused.  I  suspected  an  approach¬ 
ing  attack  on  my  lawful  viands.  He  re-entered, 
eyed  the  spit  again  anxiously,  and  declared  in  a 

Ktulant  tone  that  he  believed  the  fowl  would  never 
done.  This  looked  critical,  so,  although  naturally 
mild  and  enduring,  I  summoned  resolution,  and  said 
firmly, '  That  fowl  is  mine,  I  ordered  it,  I  mean  to  pay 
for  it,  and  I  will  not  give  up  my  exclusive  property 
to  any  one  else.’  So  saying,  I  looked  as  fierce  as  I 
coold,  and  awaited  the  effect.  ‘  Sir,’  said  he,  with  ex¬ 
treme  politeness,  ‘I  must  beg  to  explain.  I  am  one 
a  company  of  actors  now  stationed  here.  We 
play  “  Tamerlane  ”  to-night,  and  I  am  Bajazet.  I 
want  the  jack-chain  to  give  effect  to  my  part.  You 
know  I  make  my  appearance  hound,  and  we  are 
promised  the  loan  ot  this  most  essential  property.’ 
Upon  this  explanation  I  mollified  at  once,  and  invit¬ 
ed  him  p>  take  share  of  my  fowl,  which  was  now  on 
the  table.  He  assented  joyfully,  saying  he  had  half 
an  hour,  good.  In  a  twinMing,  the  fowl  disappeared 
between  our  joint  attacks.  My  new  acquaintance, 
‘Mr.  Sparkle,  hinting  that  brandy  was  an  admirable 
digestive,  we  each  despatched  a  good  modicum,  and 
set  off  for  ‘  Tamerlane,’  Mr.  Sparkle  assuring  me 
that,  as  I  was  a  novice  in  these  matters,  I  should  see 
much  to  excite  curiosity  behind  the  scenes. 

“  The  theatre  was,  ofcourse,  a  bam,  not  rain-tight ; 
the  curtain,  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  like  the 
old  hag’s  veiriegated  cloak  and  petticoat  in  the  ‘  Or¬ 
phan,’  which  seemed  to  speak  variety  of  wretched¬ 
ness."  The  lights  were  a  pound  of  twelves,  for  sup¬ 
plying  which,  on  credit,  the  ruthless  chandler  insist¬ 
ed  on  keeping  the  royal  robes  of  Richard  III., 
in  pledge.  The  performers,  one  and  all,  seemed  in 
high  glee,  from  the  prospect  of  an  approaching  divi¬ 
dend.  Arpasia,  a  pretty  girl,  lately  a  milliner’s  ap¬ 
prentice,  suggested  a  contribution  for  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  stimulant  to  carry  them  through  the 
exertions  of  the  evening,  adding  emphatically,  that 
there  were  already  fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence  in 
the  house !  I  begged  permission  to  order  a  gallon  of 
what  they  called  the  righteous  from  my  inn,  a  motion 
fiiat  was  carried  by  ticclamation,  all  declaring  that 
tbe  best  gin  in  the  village  was  sold  at  the  White 
Hart 

“By  the  time  the  glass  had  gone  round,  the  mana¬ 
ger  announced  that  Squire  Scamber  and  family  had 
amved.  All  hurried  to  their  posts.  The  band, 
repre^nted  ^  a  solitary  fiddler,  played  “  God  save 
the  King.”  The  prompter  whistled  in  the  absence 
of  a  bell.  After  two  or  three  failures,  the  curtain, 
which  refused  to  rise,  was  dra^eil  down ;  and  when 
the  wreck  was  cleared,  the  Prince  of  Tandis  and 
suite  were  discovered  hailing  the  sun,  represented 
from  the  back  of  the  stage  by  a  wagoner’s  candle 
and  lantern. 

“  The  first  act  wc  't  off  smoothly,  but  the  manager, 
who  acted  Tamerlane,  had  made  so  many  private 


visits  to  the  righteous,  which  he  locked  up  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  people  sharing  with  him,  that  twfore  the 
second  act  was  over  he  could  hardly  stand,  and  his 
^ech  grew  thick.  In  the  scene  of  altercation  with 
Bajazet,  when  my  friend  ^arkle  was  doing  won¬ 
ders  with  the  jack-chain,  Tamerlane  kindl^  from 
imaginary  into  real  rage,  and  dealt  the  captive  Sul¬ 
tan  a  swinging  box  on  the  ear,  exclaiming  with  an 
oath,  and  a  most  unpardonable  interpolation  into  the 
text,  ‘  Rascal,  I  ’ll  let  you  know  I  am  the  mana¬ 
ger  1  ’  The  audience  roared  with  laughter.  This 
Tamerlane  took  for  approbation,  and  immediately 
gave  Axalla,  his  ally,  a  tremendous  stomacher,  which 
stretched  him  on  the  stage.  Axalla,  nimble  as  a 
deer,  less  placable  than  Bajazet,  and  moreover  an 
importation  from  the  Emer^d  Isle,  jumped  up  in  a 
second,  knocked  Tamerlane  down  with  a  rolling-pin 
which  represented  his  truncheon  of  command,  and 
shouted  out,  ‘  Take  that,  you  thief  of  the  world,  and 
if  you  ’re  kilt  dead,  you  ’ll  learn  for  the  future  better 
manners  than  to  strike  an  Irish  gentleman  again.’ 

“  Tamerlane,  between  the  righteous  and  the  roll¬ 
ing-pin,  was  now  completely  hors  de  combat.  The 
prompter,  a  little  decrepid  old  man  with  one  eye 
and  a  wooden  leg,  stumped  out  and  said,  with  the 
kind  permission  of  the  audience,  he  would  read  the 
remainder  of  the  part  if  he  might  wear  spectacles. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  matters  went  on  to  the  third 
act.  The  substituted  Tamerlane  had  just  gained  the 
bottom  of  a  page  that  contained  the  beginning  of  a 
speech,  when,  turning  the  leaf,  he  muttered,  ‘  Eh, 
what !  perdition  catch  the  rats  !  they  have  gnawed 
away  five  leaves.’  Here  ensued  another  dead  stop, 
^ly  friend  iii  the  jack-chain  now  became  apologist. 
He  happened  to  be  a  favorite.  Some  cried, 

‘  Bravo,  Sparkle !  ’  Others  said,  ‘  What,  now  ?  ’ 
Sparkle  threw  himself  on  the  well-known  liberality 
of  a  British  public,  and  declared  the  inexpressible 
mortification  of  the  whole  company  at  the  crosses  and 
unforeseen  accidents  that  had  marred  their  effects. 
He  offered  the  song  of  ‘  Sweet  Robin,’  by  Miss  Tor- 
rington,  and  a  hornpipe  by  himself,  in  or  out  of  fet¬ 
ters,  to  wind  up  instead  of  the  balance  of  Tamer¬ 
lane.  The  good-humored  audience  agreed  to  the 
compromise.  There  was  rather  a  noisy  division  on 
the  hornpipe  clause,  but  the  chain  carried  it  by  a 
large  majority.  The  song  and  dance  were  raptur¬ 
ously  encored,  and  all  separated  on  mutual  good 
terms  with  much  apparent  satisfaction. 

“  After  the  exhibition,  and  when  the  strollers  had 
reassumed  their  ordinary  attire,  I  invited  the  whole 
posse,  the  drunken  manager  alone  excepted,  to  pass 
an  hour  with  me  at  the  White  Hart,  and  regale 
after  their  fatigues.  They  joyfully  concurred,  and 
I  saw  nothing  to  offend  in  their  general  manners 
and  conversation.  There  was  now  and  then  a  sort 
of  technical  phraseology  introduced,  new  and  puz¬ 
zling  to  me,  which  required  an  emendatory  note, 
but  there  was  neither  gross  vulgarity  nor  offensive 
familiarity.  They  were  evidently  above  the  social 
mark  at  which  they  were  estimated.  In  this  thread¬ 
bare  community,  for  such  they  partially  were,  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  fund  of  good  hnmor  and  good  sense ;  an 
idea  of  decorum  hanlly  to  be  exjiected  from  the 
strange  character  of  their  lives  and  avocation,  which, 
diverted  into  other  channels,  would  have  carried 
their  possessors  beyond  their  present  level  to  re¬ 
spectable  notice,  if  not  to  eminence.  But,  constru¬ 
ing  their  inclinations  into  ability  and  inspiration, 
and  fancying  themselves  qualified  for  a  most  com¬ 
plicated  art,l)ccause  they  wished  to  praetbe  it,  they 
bade  defiance  to  poverty  and  scorn,  and  wilfully 
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encountered  a  thousand  difficulties,  which,  if  con¬ 
ceived  or  understood  at  the  outset,  would  have  ter¬ 
rified  them  into  discretion. 

A  century  has  elapsed  since  the  substance  of  the 
above  was  written ;  but  in  many  respects  it  is  as 
applicable  now  as  when  originally  penned.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  objections  which  severe  ascetics 
can  raise  to  the  ornamental  arts  in  general,  and  the 
art  dramatic  in  particular,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
well-informed  actors,  and  there  are  many  such,  form 
most  ameable  companions  and  associates.  Buoy¬ 
ant  and  reckless  in  adversity  they  sometimes  are, 
and  inclined  to  pride  and  vanity  when  fortune 
smiles  upon  them.  An  over-estimate  of  their  own 
importance  in  the  social  scale,  is  a  feature  more  par¬ 
donable  than  extraordinary  when  we  consider  how 
constantly  the  pabulum  is  supplied  by  public  ap¬ 
plause. 

When  Laura,  the  confidential  lady  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  to  Arsenia,  goddess  of  the  Royal  Theatre 
at  Madrid,  proposes  to  her  friend,  Gil  Bias,  to  enter 
the  service  of  her  mistress  as  house  steward  and 
providore,  he  objects,  saying  he  had  registered  a  sol¬ 
emn  vow  never  to  serve  a  plebeian. 

►  Whom  dost  thou  call  plebeians,”  demanded  the 
insulted  confidante,  with  an  air  of  disdain ;  “  darest 
thou  to  rank  actresses  with  the  wives  of  councillors 
and  attorneys  ?  Know  that  the  ladies  of  the  stage 
are  not  only  noble  but  arch-noble,  by  the  alliances 
they  contract  with  men  of  quality.”  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Gil  Bias  accepted  the  post  on  this 
remonstrance,  and  in  a  day  or  two  was  ordered  by 
his  mistress  to  provide  a  handsome  dinner,  for  which 
she  supplied  him  liberally  with  money.  “  Five  or 
six  of  our  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  she,  “  dine 
with  me ;  take  care  and  have  everything  in  plenty.” 
“  Madam,”  answered  the  steward,  “  with  half  this 
sura,  I  ’ll  engage  to  entertain  the  whole  troop.” 
“Friend,”  rejoined  Arsenia,  with  infinite  dignity, 
“  be  so  good  as  to  correct  your  expres.sions.  We 
say  a  troop  of  thieves,  a  troop  of  beggars,  a  troop  of 
authors ;  but  learn  to  say,  a  company  of  comedians.” 


FOUL  PLAY. 

r'  The  world  is  so  wicked  and  old,  that  it  is  hard 
to  invent  a  new  knavery.  Nevertheless,  certain 
writers  are  now  practising  an  old  fraud  with  a  new 
face,  and  gulling  the  public  and  the  press. 

Nothing  baffles  the  literary  detective  so  much  as 
a  nameless  knavery.  I  begin,  therefore,  by  de¬ 
priving  the  fraud  in  question  of  that  unfair  advan¬ 
tage,  and  I  call  it  — 

THE  SHAM  SAMPLE  SWINDLE. 

Examples.  —  1.  A  farmer  prepares  his  sample  of 
wheaten  grain  for  market.  His  duty  is  to  put  his 
two  hands  fairly  into  the  bulk  and  so  fill  his  sample 
bag.  But  one  day  in  my  experience,  a  Berkshire 
farmer  picked  his  grain  for  show ;  that  is,  he  went 
through  the  sample,  and  merely  removed  the  infe¬ 
rior  grains.  He  stood  in  t^e  market  with  the  sham 
sam^e,  and  readily  sold  twenty  load  of  grain  at 
more  than  its  value.  The  fraud  was  detected,  and 
the  farmer  driven  out  of  the  market. 

2.  Suppose  some  malicious  rogue  had  access  to  a 
farmer’s  sample-bag,  and  were  to  remove  the  fine 
grains,  and  leave  the  inferior,  —  that  would  destroy 
the  farmer’s  sale,  and  be  also  a  sham  sample  swindle. 
Of  course  nothing  so  wicked  was  ever  done  in  agri¬ 
culture  ;  but  there  is  a  ba^er  trade  in  the  world  than 


agriculture,  and  plied  by  dirtier  hands  than  those 
vmich  scatter  dung  upon  our  fields. 

3.  I  read  one  day  an  article  in  a  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,  in  which  these  two  expressions  occurred  more 
than  once,  “the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,”  and 
“  the  author  of  the  Lily  and  the  Bee.”  Now,  Defoe 
wrote  several  stupid  stories,  and  one  master-piece ; 
Warren  wrote  several  powerful  stories  and  one 
foolish  rhapsody ;  ^et  here,  in  the  name  of  science 
(for  criticism  is  science,  or  it  is  nothing)  is  Warren 
defined  by  his  exceptional  failure,  and  Defoe  hy  his 
exceptional  success ;  and  that  is  one  form  of  the 
sham  sample  swindle.  [N.  B.  The  dead  are  apt  to 
get  the  sunny  side  of  this  swindle,  and  the  living  the 
windy  side.] 

4.  A  writer  produces  a  great  book.  With  all  its 
beauties  it  is  sure  to  have  flaws,  being  written  by 
man,  who  is  an  imperfect  creature.  The  sham  sam¬ 
ple  swindler  picks  out  the  flaw  or  flaws,  quotes  them 
bodily,  which  gives  an  air  of  honesty.  And  then  says, 
“We  could  give  a  host  of  other  examples,  but  these 
will  serve  to  show  the  general  character  of  the  work.” 

The  swindle  lies  in  the  words  italicised.  They 
declare  a  sham  sample  to  be  a  true  sample ;  and 
observe,  this  is  a  falsehood  that  cannot  fail  to  deceive 
the  reader.  For  why?  The  grain  of  truth  that 
supports  the  falsehood  is  shown ;  the  mass  of  truth 
that  contradicts  the  falsehood  is  hidden. 

5.  A  great  work  of  fiction  is  written ;  it  is  rich  in 
invention  and  novel  combination ;  but,  as  men  of 
genius  have  a  singularly  keen  appreciation  of  all 
that  is  good,  and  can  pick  out  pearls  where  obscure 
scribblers  could  see  nothing  but  rubbish,  the  author 
has,  perhaps,  borrowed  one  or  two  things  from  other 
written  sources,  and  incorporated  them  happily  with 
the  bulk  of  his  invention.  If  so,  they  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  to  the  public,  and  are,  of  course,  open 
to  stricture  from  unlearned  critics,  who  do  not  know 
to  what  an  extent  Shakespeare,  Virgil,  Molifere,  Coi^ 
neille,  Defoe,  Le  Sage,  Scott,  Dumas,  &c.  have  pur¬ 
sued  this  very  method,  and  how  much  the  public 
gain  by  it.  But  the  sham  sample  swindler  is  not 
content  to  point  out  the  borrowed  portion,  and  say, 
honestly,  so  and  so  is  not  original,  the  rest  may  be. 
His  plan  is  to  quote  the  plagiarism,  and  then  add, 
“  And  that  part  of  the  work  we  do  not  quote  is  cdl  cut 
from  the  same  cloth.” 

He  tells  this  lie  in  cold  blood,  with  his  eyes  upon 
the  truth ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  a  fraud  that 
can  never  fail  on  the  spot,  because  the  borrowed 
part  of  the  work  is  in  sight,  the  bulk  of  the  work  is 
out  of  sight. 

So  much  by  the  way  of  general  description. 

I  come  now  to  a  remarkable  example :  several 
journalists,  not  blessed  with  much  power  of  reason¬ 
ing  on  literary  subjects,  are  repeating  that  Foul 
Pwy,  a  three-volume  novel,  which  originally  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  magazine,  is  a  servile  copy  of  an  ob¬ 
scure  French  drama,  called  Le  PortefeuiUe  Rouge.  ^ 

Not  to  waste  time  on  echoes,  I  have  traced  this 
rumor  to  its  source,  a  monthly  magazine,  called  the 
Mask.  Here  the  writer,  in  a  form,  the  modesty  and 
good  taste  of  which  I  shall  leave  to  the  judge  in 
whose  court  I  may  select  to  try  the  proprietors  of 
the  Mask  for  the  libel,  conveys  to  the  public  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  works,  and  contemptuously  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  more  brilliant  and  important  of  the 
two. 

He  conducts  the  comparison  on  a  twofold  plan. 
First,  he  deals  with  the  incidents  of  the  two  works; 
Secondly,  with  the  dialogue.  But  how?  In  the 
first  branch  of  comparison  he  suppresses  nine-tenths 
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of  the  striking  incidents  in  Foul  Play,  and  at  least 
eight  tenths  of  the  strong  incidents  in  Le  Portefeuille 
Eouge,  and  then,  by  slightly  twisting  the  few  inci¬ 
dents  that  survive  this  process,  and  by  arbitrarily 
wording  this  double  sham  sample  swindle  in  similar 
language  (which  language  is  his,  not  ours),  he  makes 
the  two  works  appear  much  alike  in  incident,  al¬ 
though  they  are,  on  the  whole,  quiet  unlike  in  inci- 
cident* 

Secondly,  he  comes  to  the  dialogue.  And  here  he 


is  met  by  a  difficulty  none  of  the  sham  samplers  who 
preceded  him  had  to  face.  He  could  not  find  a  line  in 
Foul  Play  that  had  been  suggested  by  a  line  in  Le 
Portefeuille  Rouge.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  He 
hit  upon  the  drollest  expedient  He  selected  a  dia¬ 
logue  from  Le  Portefeuille  Rouge  and  set  it  cheek 
by  jowl,  not  with  parallel  passages  in  Foul  Play, 
which  was  what  his  argument  demanded,  but  with  a 
lame  and  incorrect  translation  of  itself.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  his  method :  — 


LE  PORTEUFEUILLE  ROUOE. 

KEBVXOUEW. 

Four  rien  an  mondc,  je  n’aurais  voulu  vous  laisser  seul 
ici ;  mais,  d’un  autre  cote,  quels  risqnes  n’auriez-vous  pas 
courus  en  vous  emborquont  avee  nous  ?  .  . . 

HtLkWE. 

Qoi  I  mon  phre,  anriez-vous  done  I’idec  dc  parti  sans 

yi 

'KEBVEOnEN. 

Le  b&timcDt  que  jo  monte  appartient  k  I’Etat,  et  jc  nc 
narais  prendre  avec  moi  un  homme  condamnd  par  les 
loit  fnn9aise8. 

HinkNE. 

Injustement  condamnd,  mon  phre;  M.  Maurice  cst 
innocent. 

KEBVEOUEN. 

Dien  m’est  tdmoin,  que  jo  le  souhaitc  dc  tonte  mon 
tme! 


THE  PLACE  WHERE  FOUL  PLAY  OUGHT  TO  BE. 

KEBVEGUEN. 

For  nothing  in  the  world  I  wonld  not  wish  to  leave 
you  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  what  risks  would  you  not 
run  in  your  embarking  with  us  t 

HELENE. 

What,  my  father,  had  you  then  the  idea  to  go  with¬ 
out  him  ? 

KEBVEGUEN. 

The  ship  which  I  mount  belongs  to  the  State,  and  I 
should  not  know  how  to  take  with  me  a  man  condemned 
by  the  French  laws. 

HELENE. 

Unjustly  condemned,  my  father. 

KEBVEGUEN. 

Heaven  is  my  witness  that  I  hope  it  with  idl  my 
soul. 


And  so  on  for  seventy  speeches.  By  this  method 
it  is  craftily  insinuated  to  the  reader  the  seventy 
speeches  of  Foul  Play  could  be  quoted  to  prove  the 
plagiarism,  though  not  one  speech  is  quoted.  Curi¬ 
ous,  that  a  manoeuvre  so  transparent  suould  succeed. 
But  it  has  succeeded  —  for  a  time. 

Unfortunately  for  truth  and  justice,  the  sham 
sample  swindle,  being  founded  on  suppression,  has 
the  advantage  of  brevity;  whereas  its  exposure 
most  always  be  long  and  tedious.  But,  since  in  this 
case  it  has  attacked  not  my  ability  only,  but  my 

CHARACTERS  IN  LE  PORTEFUILLE  ROUOE. 

I.  Dnromd,  a  banker  and  loose-liver. 

3.  De  Folbert,  a  daring,  middle-aged  ruffian,  fearing 
nothing,  loving  nothing.  The  trite  monster  of  Melo¬ 
drama,  that  never  existed  in  nature. 


3.  Maurice,  a  young  layman,  interesting  by  his  suffer¬ 
ings  and  adventures,  but  as  to  character  utterly  com¬ 
mon-place. 

4.  Faustin,  Duromd’s  servant. 

5.  Bouquin,  a  sailor. 

6.  Le  Pere  Lajoie.  ■  •  , 

7.  Daniel. 

8.  Gamier,  a  surgeon.  '  ' 

9.  Vestris. 

10.  Chasse. 

11.  Le  Comte  de  Kerveguen,  captain  of  a  vessel, — 
who  has  got  a  daughter. 

12.  H^hne,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  —  a  weak, 
amiable  girl,  who  parts  with  her  virtue  the  first  fair 
opportunity.  This  character  is  undistinguishable  from 
a  thousand  others  in  French  fiction. 

13.  Madame  Delaunay,  aunt  to  the  preceding. 

14.  Miss  Deborah,  Heine’s  gouvemantc. 

15.  Jacqueline,  Faustin’s  wife. 

16.  Mesdemoiselles  Dufedne,  Dnthd,  and  Fel,  young 
ladies  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  describe  too  minutely. 

17.  Ursule,  a  lady’s-maid. 


probity  in  business,  I  hope  my  readers  will  be  patient, 
and  consider  for  once  how  hard  it  is,  after  many 
months  of  ardent  and  successful  labor  and  invention, 
to  be'  not  only  decried,  but  slandered  and  insulted 
for  my  pains ! 

I  know  no  positive  antidote  to  a  dishonest  com¬ 
parison,  except  an  honest  comparison.  A  novel  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  a  drama ;  but  no  doubt  they 
have  three  essentials  in  common.  1.  Characters. 

2.  Incidents.  3.  Dialogue.  Let  us,  then,  compare 
the  two  works  on  that  treble  basis. 

CHARACTERS  IN  FOUL  PLAT. 

1.  Old  Wardhiw,  an  honorable  merchant. 

2.  Young  Wardlaw,  a  weak  youth,  led  into  crime  by 
cowardice ;  a  knave  tortured  by  remorse  and  rendered 
human  by  an  earnest  love. 

3.  Michael  Fenfold,  a  worthy  timid  old  man,  cashier 
to  Wardlaw,  Senior. 

4.  Robert  Fenfold,  his  son,  a  clergyman,  and  a  man 
of  rare  gifts,  muscular,  learned,  inventive,  patient,  self- 
denying,  delicate-minded  :  a  marked  character ;  new  in 
fiction. 


5.  General  RoIIeston,  governor  of  a  penal  settlement, 
and  a  soldier,  who,  however,  has  got  a  daughter. 

6.  Helen  (daughter  of  the  preceding),  a  young  lady 

of  marked  character,  hard  to  win  and  hard  to  lose,  vir¬ 
tuous  under  temptatio’i,  and  distinguished  by  a  tenacity 
of  purpose  which  is  rarely  found  in  her  sex.  Upon  the 
whole,  a  character  almost  new  in  fiction.  _  _  ^ 
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18.  Maraccl,  a  French  Cockney,  who  gets  sent  to  sea, 
an  admirable  character :  indeed,  the  only  new  character 
in  the  drama. 

19.  An  ape. 


7.  Hiram  Hudson,  captain  of  the  Proserpine,  a  good 
seaman,  who  has  been  often  employed  to  cast  awir 
ships.  When  drunk,  he  descants  on  his  duty  to  hu 
employers.  This  character  is  based  on  reality,  and  ■ 
entirely  now  in  fiction. 

8.  Joseph  Wylie,  his  mate,  a  man  of  phyixal 
strength,  yet  cunning ;  a  rogue,  but  a  manly  one,  goaded 
by  avarice,  but  stun^  by  remorse. 

9.  Cooper,  a  taciturn  sailor,  with  an  antique  friend¬ 
ship  for  talkative  Welch. 

10.  Welch,  a  talkative  sailor,  with  an  antique  friend¬ 
ship  for  taciturn  Cooper.  These  two  sailors  are  chanK- 
ters  entirely  new  in  fiction.  So  ore  their  adventures  and 
their  deatbk 

11.  Joshua  Fullalove,  a  character  created  by  myself 
in  Hard  Cosh,  and  reproduced  iu  Foul  Flay  with  tbe 
consent  of  my  collaboraleur. 

12.  Burt,  a  detective. 

13.  Undercliffe,  an  expert ;  a  character  based  on  real¬ 
ity,  but  entirely  new  in  fiction.  He  rends  handwriting 
wbndeifiilly,  and  cannot  read  circumstances. 

14.  Mrs.  Underclifie,  mother  to  the  expert,  a  woman 
who  has  no  skill  at  handtvriting,  but  reads  faces  and 
circumstances  keenly. 

15.  Tullomache,  a  barrister. 

16.  Meredith,  a  barrister  of  a  different  stamp. 

17.  Saroli  Wilson. 

18.  A  squinting  barber,  who  sees  a  man  in  trouble 
and  so  demands  10s.  for  shaving  him. 

19.  Adams,  a  bill  broker. 

20.  iSomebody,  an  underwriter. 

21.  Nancy  Rouse,  a  lodging-house  keeper  and  wash 
er-woman,  and  a  character  new  in  fiction. 


Now  It  is  an  axiom  in  literary  criticism,  that  to 
invent  incidents  is  a  lower  art  than  to  invent  char¬ 
acters;  and  the  writer  in  the  Mask  fires  off  this 
axiom  at  me.  So  be  it.  I  find  nineteen  distinct 
characters  in  Le  Portefeuille  Rouge,  and  out  of  the 
nineteen,  fifteen  bear  no  shadow  of  resemblance,  in 
act  or  word,  to. any  character  in  Foul  Play:  yet  of 
these  fifteen  many  are  the  very  engines  of  the  play. 
I  find  twenty-one  distinct  characters  in  Foul  Play, 
and,  out  of  these,  seventeen  bear  no  resemblance, 
either  in  deed  or  word,  to  any  character  in  Le  Porle- 
feuille  Rouge.  Yet  these  seventeen  are  busy  char¬ 
acters,  and  take  a  larce  share  in  the  plot.  As  to 
the  small  balance  of  four  persons,  the  two  heroines 
are  so  opposite  in  character  that  no  writer,  whose 
eye  was.  on  the  French  Helene,  could  possibly  have 
created  the  English  Helen.  The  same  remark  ap¬ 
plies  to  De  Folbert  and  Arthur  Wardlaw:  they 
are  both  rogues ;  but  then  they  arc  opposite  rogues. 
Why,  they  differ  as  widely  as  a  bold  highwayman 
and  an  anonymous  slanderer. 

Setting  aside  Incident,  which  awaits  its  turn  in 
this  comparison,  I  can  find  no  character  —  except 
that  of  General  RoUestoii  —  which  resembles  a  char¬ 
acter  in  Foul  Play.  Kerveguen  is  a  sailor  and  the 
captain  of  a  ship  ;  so  far  he  corresponds,  not  with 
General  Rolleston,  but  with  the  Captain  Hudson  of 
Foul  Play.  But  then  this  sailor  has  a  resolute  char¬ 
acter  and  a  daughter,  and  ^e  is  the  heroine  of 
the  drama.  Now  the  soldier  Rolleston  has  also  a 
resolute  character  and  a  daughter,  who  is  the  hero¬ 
ine  of  Foul  Play.  The  plagiarism  of  character,  if 
any,  is  manifestly  confined  to  the  heroine’s  father, 
one  character  out  of  thirty-eight  and  more,  who  act, 
and  sneak,  and  think,  and  feel  in  the  two  works. 
How  far  does  this  correspond  with  the  impression 
the  sham  sampler  has  sought  to  create '? 


We  come  now  to  the  incidents  of  the  two  worh 
and  these,  handled  on  the  above  honest  method, 
yield  precisely  the  same  result  But  to  work  this 
out  on  paper  would  take  a  volume.  Something,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  done  in  a  shorter  compass  by  the  help 
of  figures.  Foul  Play,  then,  is  contained  in  twenty- 
five  numbers  of  Once  a  Week.  And  these  numben 
average,  I  believe,  fourteen  columns  each,  or  rather 
more.  The  first  number  is  very  busy,  and  deals 
with  crime  and  love.  The  prologue  of  the  French 
drama  does  not  deal  with  love  at  all,  and  with  crime 
of  quite  another  character.  In  the  story  the  crime 
is  forgery ;  and  that  crime  remains  part  of  the  plot 
to  the  end.  In  the  drama  the  true  generative  inci 
dent  is  murder.  That  murder  is  committed  by  i 
villain,  who  had  previously  forged  ;  but  the  previous 
forgery  could  be  omitted  without  affecting  the  plot 
The  fundamental  incident  of  the  drama  is  muraer. 

The  two  fundamental  incidents  of  Foul  Play  are 
forgery,  and  the  scuttling  of  a  ship  to  destroy  the 
underwriters. 

From  No.  1  to  No.  4,  Foul  Play,  though  foil  of 
incidents,  has  not  an  idea  in  common  with  the 
drama.  In  the  fourth  number  the  two  works  have 
this  in  common,  that  the  hero  and  heroine  are  on 
board  one  ship,  and  that  ship  gets  lost.  But  in  the 
drama  the  father  is  there,  and  in  the  story  he  is  not 
the  hero  and  heroine  are  brought  on  board  by  en 
tirely  different  incidents  in  the  two  works,  and  the  j,} 
French  ship  is  fired  by  mere  accident.  Not  so  the  ||| 
English  ship :  that  is  scuttled  by  order  of  the  hero¬ 
ine’s  lover ;  and  so  the  knave  is  made  the  means  of  ,  t 
throwing  the  woman  he  loves  ujwn  the  protection  of  | 
the  friend  he  has  ruined.  This  is  invention  and  j 
combination  of  a  high  order.  But  calling  upon  an 
unforeseen  accident  to  effect  a  solitary  purpose,  and 
then  dismissing  the  accident  forever,  is  just  what  any  ; 
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fool  can  do  at  any  moment,  and  it  is  all  the  authors  I 
of  the  French  drama  have  attempted  to  do  in  (hat  i 
From  the  4th  number  to  the  last  page  | 
but  one  of  the  1 7th  number,  Foul  Play  diverges  en- 1 
tirely  from  the  drama,  and  the  drama  from  Foul  j 
Play.  The  existence  of  those  thirteen  numbers  . 
(more  than  one  half  of  the  entire  story)  is  virtually 
denied  by  the  sham  sampler  in  these  words :  — 

^  €!onstrucdon  and  incidents  are  French,  and  j 
taken  from  the  defendant’s  drama.” 

Yet  these  thirteen  numbers  are  the  most  admired 
of  the  whole.  They  are  the  poem  of  the  work. 
They  deal  with  the  strange,  the  true,  the  terrible, 
and  the  beautiful.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  only 
numbers  which  I  received  complete  in  form  as  well 
as  in  substance  from  my  accomplished  coUaborateur, 
and  it  was  this  half  of  the  work  which  drew  in  one 
week  forty  notices  from  American  journals.  Those 
journals,  commenting  on  the  adventures  and  contri¬ 
vances  of  certain  persons  wrecked  on  the  Auckland 
islands,  remarked  that  History  ,  u'os  imitating  Fiction, 
and  so  sent  their  readers  to  Foul  Play.  History 
will  never  imitate  £e  PortefeuUle  Rouye,  any  more 


than  I  have  descended  to  imitate  Le  PortefeuUle 
Rouge.  At  the  end  cS  the  17th  number  of  Foul 
Play,  General  RoUeston  lands  on  the  unknown 
island,  and  finds  his  daughter  and  the  innocent 
convict  living  alone  together.  And  in  the  9th  scene 
of  the  2d  A(^  PortefeuUle  Rouge,  Kerveguen  comes 
with  other  characters,  and  finds  bis  daughter,  the 
innocent  convict,  and  MarceL 

This  is  a  good  and  generative  situation,  and  looks 
like  plagiarism  in  the  novel.  But  the  moment  we 
come  to  the  treatment,  the  acts  and  the  words  of  all 
the  three  interlocutors  are  so  remaidrably  different 
in  the  two  works,  that  no  honest  and  discerning 
man  can  believe  the  writer  of  that  scene  in  Foul 
Play  had  his  eye  on  the  drama.  In  the  story  the 
father  and  daughter  meet  alone  with  wild  n4>tures 
equal  to  the  occasion ;  a  sacred  scene.  In  the  play 
they  meet  before  witnesses,  and  the  French  drama¬ 
tists  with  very  bad  judgment  have  allowed  the  low 
comedian  to  be  present.  He  opens  his  mouth,  and 
of  course  the  scene  goes  to  the  devil  at  once. 

In  the  subsequent  dialogue  and  business,  I  find 
great  variations. 


IN  THE  DRAMA. 

Helene  sides  at  once  with  Maurice,  and  argues  the 
esse  with  her  father,  and  Maurice  is  almost  passive. 
Maurice  is  never  master  of  the  situation.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  tries  to  follow  H€lcnc  on  board,  and  is  shot 
like  a  dog  in  the  attempt.  Hdlbnc  never  undertakes  to 
clear  him.  All  is  left  to  accident. 


From  this  to  the  end  of  the  work,  we  have  seven 
numbers  of  Foul  Play,  and  two  acts  of  PortefeuUle 
Rouge,  and  not  an  idea  in  common  between  the 
two.  So  that  twenty-three  numbers  out  of  twenty- 
five,  Foul  Play,  have  not  an  idea  in  common  with 
the  French  drama ;  two  numbers  out  of  twenty-five 
have  each  &  bare  situation  which  looks  like  one  in 
the  drama,  but  on  closer  inspection  proves  to  be 
handled  so  differently  that  the  charge  of  plagiarism 
is  untenable. 

Foul  Play  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Du  Maurier.  The 
said  Du  Maurier  is  a  good  actor,  and  has  dramatic 
tendencies.  He  is  sure  to  have  picked  out  some  of 
the  more  dramatic  situations  in  Foul  Play  for  illus¬ 
tration,  and,  if  the  incidents  of  Foul  Play  came  from 
the  PortefeuUle  Rouge,  Mr.  Du  Maurier’s  sketches 
would  servo  to  illustrate  that  drama.  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  his  illustrations,  twelve  in  number ;  I  cannot 
find  one  that  fits  any  scene  or  incident  in  the  French 
drama.  If  they  were  all  pasted  into  the  PortefeuUle 
Rouge,  no  reader  of  that  drama  would  be  able  to  ap¬ 
ply  any  one  of  them  to  anything  in  the  whole  com¬ 
position.  Bring  your  minds  to  bear  on  this  fact.  It 
u  worth  study. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  dialogue  of  the  works. 
Here  the  comp|mson  is  a  blank.  There  is  nothing 
to  compare.  The  writer  in  the  Mask  dared  not  put 
seventy  speeches  from  Foul  Play  by  the  side  of  his 
seventy  speeches  from  PortefeuUle  Rouge.  He 
dared  not  deal  thus  honestly  with  even  seven  speech¬ 
es.  And  shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  Because  there  is 
not  one  line  in  Foul  Play  that  corresponds  with  a 
line  in  PortefeuUle  Rouge. 

Shakespeare,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  has 
the  foUowmg  lines : 

“  I  ’ll  rather  be  onmannerly  than  troublesome.” 

And  Moliere,  in  Bourgeois  GentUhomme,  has  this 
line : 


IN  THE  NOVEL. 

Helen  puts  Robert  Penfold  on  his  defence,  and  on  his 
convincing  her  he  is  innocent,  declares  her  love.  Then 
Robert  Penfold  becomes  master  of  the  situation,  and  it 
is  by  his  own  will,  and  high  sense  of  honor,  he  remains, 
and  the  parting  is  effected.  And  Helen  and  her  father 
undertake  to  clear  him  in  England ;  which  promise  on 
Helen's  part,  with  its  many  consequences,  is  the  very 
plot  of  the  sequel. 

I  can  find  no  such  apparent  plagiarism  in  all  the 
es  of  Foul  Play  and  Le  PortefeuUle  Rouge. 
conclude  this  subject  with  the  following  state¬ 
ments  of  matters  known  to  me  ;  — 

1.  I  have  carefully  examined  all  the  MS.  con¬ 
tributed  to  Foul  Play  by  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault.  This 
MS.  consists  of  two  or  three  numbers  complete  in 
form  as  well  as  in  substance ;  and  also  of  a  great 
many  plans  of  numbers,  sketches,  materials,  and  in¬ 
ventive  ideas  of  singular  merit  and  value.  In  all 
this  MS.  I  find  only  one  word  that  can  have  come 
from  PortefeuUle  Rouge,  and  that  word  is  —  Helen. 

2.  I  myself  never  saw  Le  PortefeuUle  Rouge  until 
after  the  article  in  the  Mask  appeared, —  never  saw 
it  nor  heard  of  it. 

3.  The  one  valuable  situation  the  two  works  con¬ 
tain  in  common  may  have  come  to  me  from  Mr. 
Boucicault,  but  if  so,  it  came  in  conversation,  along 
with  many  other  things  quite  as  good,  and  the  guilt, 
if  any,  of  selecting  the  naked  idea,  which  is  aJJ  we 
have  used,  lies  wiui  me,  who  never  saw  the  Porte- 
feuUle  Rottge. 

4.  I  handled,  treated,  and  wrote  every  line,  on 
which  the  charge  of  unprincipled  plagiarism  has 
been  founded,  and  I  have  got  my  MS.  to  prove  it. 

5.  Any  person  connected  with  hterature  can  com¬ 
pare  the  PortefeuUle  Rouge  and  Foul  Play  at  my 
house :  and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  any  literary  brok¬ 
er  who  may  have  the  honesty  and  patience  to  do  it. 

6.  The  writer  in  the  Mask  has  done  this,  and, 
having  done  it,  he  must  have  known  that  his  charge 
of  unprincipled  plagiarism  was  false  and  disingenu¬ 
ous.  Yet  knowing  this,  he  was  not  content  to  do 
me  a  moderate  injury :  it  was  not  enough  to  defraud 
an  honored  writer  of  his  reputation  as  an  inventor ; 
he  must  attack  my  character  as  a  gentleman,  and  as 
a  fair  dealer  with  publishers  and  managers.  On 
this  account,  I  am  going  to  make  an  example  of 
him.  I  shall  sue  him  for  libel,  and,  when  we  meet 
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in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  I  shall  repeat  upon 
mj  oath  as  a  Christian  sJl  the  statements  which 
now  I  make  in  these  columns  upon  my  honor  as  a 
gentleman. 

I  shall  ask  leave  to  return  to  the  sham  sample 
swindle  on  some  other  occasion,  and  in  a  way  that 
will  be  less  egotistical  and  more  interesting  to  our 
readers.  It  is  the  most  potent  swindle  in  creation, 
and  all  honest  writers  should  combine  to  expose  it 
'  Charles  Reade. 

i  Aum  Tiaaicc,  KmoBTSBUDOC, 

August  13. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


The  name  of  the  new  editor  of  The  Saturday 
Review  has  not  been  announced. 


Adelaide  Ristori  is  now  in  Genoa,  resting  after 
her  arduous  professional  tour  in  this  country. 


M.  Offenbach  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
director  of  the  Variet^s  the  music  of  a  new  opera, 
entitled  La  Perichole. 


Count  Bismarck  is  said  to  be  still  suffering 
from  ill  health ;  he  is  obliged  to  take  opium  at 
night  in  order  to  sleep. 


English  mobs  have  lost  one  of  their  most  delight¬ 
ful  entertainments.  Henceforth  the  death-penalty 
is  to  be  inflicted  in  private. 


Mark  Lemon,  the  editor  of  Punch,  has  been 
playing  Falstaff  in  some  private  London  theatricals. 
He  is  said  to  be  a  capital  actor. 


The  Saturday  Review  of  August  15  praises 
Mr.  Howells’s  “  Italian  Journeys,”  and  thinks  the 
author  must  be  a  jewel  of  a  travelling  companion. 

Miss  Lilly  Maxwell,  and  eleven  hundred  other 
women  householders  in  the  township  of  Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock,  have  sent  in  claims  to  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  voters  for  the  city  of  Manchester. 

_  M.  DE  Bonnaire,  the  great  trapezist,  and  the 
rival  of  Leotard,  has  been  killed  by  a  fall  in  the 
Madrid  Theatre.  Bonnaire  had  a  fortune  of  £8,000 
a  year,  and  followed  his  dangerous  occupation  from 
mere  love  of  the  art.  His  mother  often  entreated 
him  to  renounce  the  practice,  but  he  always  replied 
with  a  smile,  “  What  matter  whether  one  dies  in  this 
way  or  another  ?  ”  He  was  only  twenty-eight  years 
of  age. 


The  Mask,  for  August,  has  a  clever  whimsical 
cartoon,  “  Companions  of  the  Bath,”  representing 
half  the  celebrities  of  Europe  disporting  themselves 
at  Dieppe  or  Havre,  or  some  such  place.  Some  of 
the  likenesses  and  attitudes  are  capital.  Longfellow, 
Tennyson,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Dean  Stan¬ 
ley,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Alexander  Dumas,  Messrs.  Reade 
and  ^ucicauTt,  Mr.  Swinburne,  Signor  Mario,  Mdlle. 
Patti,  and  Mdlle.  Nilsson  are  conspicuous  person¬ 
ages. 


Charles  Dickens’s  play  L’Abtme  has  been 
performed  during  one  hundrod  consecutive  nights. 
It  appears  that  an  agreement  had  been  made  be¬ 
tween  the  manager  of  the  Vaudeville  and  the  author, 
that  the  latter  should  receive  a  premium  after  the 
fiftieth  and  another  after  the  one-hundredth  night. 
These  premiums  were  claimed  by  Mr.  Dickens. 
The  manager,  however,  replied  that  the  success  of 
the  piece  was  wholly  due  to  the  untiring  exertions 
of  the  troupe ;  whereupon  Mr.  Dickens  waives  his 


claim  to  the  siud  premiums.  “  Est  ce  assez  gentle¬ 
man?”  inquires  the  Figaro  rightly;  adding  that 
there  are  remarkably  few  authors  who  would  con¬ 
sent  to  relinquish  their  rights  on  so  poor  an  excuse 


One  of  those  absurd  newspaper  gossips,  who  never 
live  long  enough  to  learn  to  tell  the  truth,  recenflv 
started  a  story  to  the  effect  that  when  Mr.  Longfd- 
low  was  in  England  many  years  ago  he  presented  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Lytton, — then  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer,  —  and  was  treated  with  great  dis¬ 
courtesy  by  the  novelist.  Lord  Lytton,  in  a  note 
to  Mr.  James  Holden,  nails  the  slander  to  the 
counter :  — 

“  Knibworth,  July  ZT. 

“  Dear  Sir,  —  The  paragraph  you  were  good  enough 
to  send  me  relative  to  Mr.  Longfellow  and  myself  is  an 
impudent  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end.  —  1  have  the 
honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

“  Lytton.” 


In  the  course  of  a  recent  address  to  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Sir  James  Simpson 
gave  a  splendid  sketch  of  the  future  of  chemistry, 
and  indeed  of  most  of  the  sciences.  “  There  may 
come  a  time,”  he  said,  “  when  our  patients  will  be 
asked  to  breathe  or  inspire  most  of  their  drugs,  in¬ 
stead  of  swallowing  them ;  or  at  least  when  those 
drugs  will  be  changed  into  pleasant  beverages,  in¬ 
stead  of  disgusting  draughts,  and  powders,  boluses, 
and  pills.”  This  change  is  not  ,to  be  expected  for 
at  least  a  century,  and,  perhaps,  for  two.  By  that 
time  Sir  James  Simpson  thinks  such  advances  will 
have  been  made  in  medicine  that  “  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  length  of  human  life  will  begin  to  fulfil  that 
ancient  prophecy,  ‘  the  child  shall  die  an  hundred 
years  old.’  ” 


M.  Rochefort  tells  the  world,  through  the 
Independance  Beige,  that  the  Lanterne  will  rnipear 
simultaneously  in  Paris  and  in  Belgium.  He  has 
come  to  live  among  foreigners,  he  says,  simply  to  be 
able  to  continue  the  publication.  The  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  suppress  the  paper,  and  M.  Roche¬ 
fort  has  already  taken  care  that  its  editor  shall  be 
beyond  their  reach.  “  Once  in  prison,”  says  M. 
Rochefort,  “  it  would  have  been  easy  to  intercept 
my  copy,  and  to  ruin,  in  fact,  the  journal  which 
could  not  be  killed  by  law.”  M.  Rochefort  had  an 
extremely  narrow  escape  of  arrest ;  the  police  agents 
pa.ssed  a  night  and  a  day  at  the  very  gates  of  his 
villa,  vainly  waiting  for  his  return  home.  There  is 
some  talk  of  his  going  to  reside  in  Italy  in  case 
Belgium  should  consider  it  unsafe  to  offer  him  an 
asylum.  For  good  or  ill,  he  may  now  be  consid¬ 
ered  to  have  joined  the  great  company  of  French 
refugees.  It  has  always  been  a  difficult  question 
whether  a  man  serves  his  country  best  by  staying  in 
it,  or  by  keeping  out  of  it,  when  he  has  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  its  government.  If  he  stays,  he  may, 
by  direct  personal  influence,  bring  about  the  changes 
he  hopes  for ;  if  he  goes  away,  he  may  gain  the  same 
end  by  the  moral  effect  of  his  withdrawal.  Much, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  man,  and 
on  the  public  estimate  of  him.  If  he  is  a  little  man, 
he  had  better  stay,  do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  to 
him,  and  hope  for  better  times ;  he  must  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  great  man  to  be  missed.  On  M.  Roche¬ 
fort’s  arrivm  at  Brussels,  he  alighted  at  the  Hotel  de 
Flandres,  where  Victor  Hugo  immediately  called  on 
him.  The  author  of  La  Lanterne  has  already  made 
£  4,400  by  his  paper.  In  France,  opposition  to  the 
powers  that  exist  always  pays.  ^ 
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